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TREATY WITH JAPAN ? 


T is perhaps natural that the French should have less pro- 
nounced objections to the American draft treaty with Japan 
than the British. It is not just that Mr. Dulles’s visit to 
Paris to discuss the treaty coincided with the closing stages 

of the election campaign, but that France is much less directly 
concerned with Pacific defence than is Britain. Four Common- 
wealth countries are Pacific Powers—Great Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada. All four, with the possible exception 
of Canada, find it at least as easy to sympathise with Chinese fears 
of renewed Japanese expansionism as with American fears of 
the vacuum which a defenceless Japan would create. An article 
on another page of this issue analyses these fears, which are so 
real that they could make the prospect of no treaty at all 
preferable to the risk of seeing adopted a treaty which did not 
allay them. In his first visit to London Mr. Dulles was not able 
to do much to bridge the gap which separates the British and 
American points of view. Some formula could no doubt be 
found to gloss over the difficulty of Chinese participation in thie 
treaty and of the future status of Formosa, if these problems 
were an essential element in the difference between the two points 
of view. But the problem of China and Formosa is much more a 
symptom of the difference than a cause. The real cause of 
difference is that the Americans are prepared to take a chance 
on Japan, and the Commonwealth is not. 

Into this scene of anxious disagreement the Russian Note on 
the question of a treaty with Japan came as something of a damp 
squib. It is, perhaps, a little too clever. It appears at first sight 
to remove the main stumbling-block in the way of Russian 
participation in a treaty—the insistence, which the Russians have 
maintained ever since the Moscow Conference of 1947, that the 
preparation of a treaty was solely the province of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. But on closer inspection of the Note there 
seems to be nothing to prevent the Council being dragged in at a 
later stage of the proceedings, whether the peace conference, 
which it is suggested should meet this summer, succeeded or 
failed in producing a draft treaty. In fact, with the experience 
of the Austrian treaty before them, the Western Powers may be 
excused for regarding the Russian Note as simply another 
delaying tactic. It is in substance a good deal more adroitly 


presented than most recent Russian diplomatic manoeuvres ; 
but, like all of them, its final result may be to produce the precise 
opposite of what it intends. It may do more than all the 
arguments of Mr. Dulles to compose the present differences 
between the Western Powers. At the same time the danger that 
the rearmament of Japan might drive China finally into the arms 
of Russia is serious, and the fullest account of it must be taken 
by the framers of any peace treaty. 


The Vanished Diplomatists 


Among the mass of possibilities surrounding the disappearance 
of the two Foreign Office officials is ‘+e possibility that the 
incident is of no great importance. Mr. Burgess was not a senior 
official and there was a doubt whether he would continue in the 
Foreign Service. Mr. Maclean was head ef the American 
Department, but in the House of Commons on Monday the 
Foreign Secretary said that that position was not quite as 
important as Mr. Eden had made it sound. But neither these 
facts nor Mr. Morrison’s dislike of the publicity that the case has 
received can alter the fact that the news of the two men’s dis- 
appearance has stirred up a fever of speculation which is an 
important phenomenon in its own right. It has shown just how 
sensitive to such events the public had been rendered by the long 
series of cases of treachery, by such individuals as Fuchs and 
Nunn May and Pontecorvo, of disappearances through the Iron 
Curtain and of American spy hunts. The excitement, once 
released, has easily been sustained by the almost complete 
absence of certainty concerning the movements of the two men 
after they left St. Malo on May 26th. The statement by a Foreign 
Office spokesman that no theory is being excluded means that 
the public at large is in respectable company in its search for a 
hypothesis which fits all the facts. Unfortunately each of the 
most popular theories fails to fit at some point. That the two 
men were making for the other side of the Iron Curtain, that they 
were being blackmailed for some indiscretions in their private 
lives (a form of pressure not unknown to Communists), that they 
had been kidnapped, or that they were merely two overwrought 
men trying to get away from all their cares—all the theories are 
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imperfect at some point. Only one conclusion seems to be 
reasonably safe, and that is that the longer they remain untraced 
the stronger will become the suspicion that Communist influences 
are at work. It is becoming increasingly difficult for them to 
remain under cover unless they are on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain or are receiving a great deal of assistance in keeping 
their whereabouts hidden. 


Lessons from Italy 


No country with an active and powerful Communist party— 
and France is the most obvious analogy—can afford to ignore the 
Jessons which were propounded in the first round of the Italian 
municipal elections on May 27th-28th and have now been 
repeated with remarkable precision in the second round on 
June 10th. Attention has been carefully directed to the 
occasion by the insistence of all parties on its national, as 
distinct from local, significance. The pro-Government parties 
formed a well-organised coalition, and this strategy has paid 
handsome dividends, for on Sunday they-added Florence and 
Turin to the list of great centres in which they have wrested 
control from the Communists—Genoa and Venice having been 
won in the first round a fortnight earlier. But the Communists 
are left with the comfort that, in combination with their 
Left-wing Socialist followers, they increased their total vote at the 
expense of the pro-Government parties, and they can be relied 
upon to make the fullest propaganda use of the figures. Can the 
Government be relied upon to make as full use of its own 
successes ? The lesson that it pays non-Communist parties to 
work together was sufficiently clearly grasped by Signor De 
Gasperi and his Government before the elections, and all that 
the voting has done so far is to confirm it. It is now more neces- 
sary to insist that the pro-Government parties, despite consider- 
able losses as compared with the general election of 1948, still 
command more votes in the provincial capitals than the Com- 
munist bloc. There is no trick about their victory. But it still 
remains to be seen whether they have thoroughly grasped the 
most fundamental lesson of all, which is that coalitions have a 
tendency to fall apart once the elections are over. The Govern- 
ment’s victory in these elections—for victory it is despite the 
increased Communist vote—is not the end of a chapter. The 
Communist roots still hold, and it is only when they begin to 
loosen that the Government can afford to relax its vigilance. 


Negotiations ? 

In the last few days British and Persians have been moving 
slightly nearer to each other—geographically, if not in sentiment. 
Thus four directors of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company have 
arrived in Tehran (it is surprising, incidentally, how seldom the 
directors of the company visit Persia eXcept in moments of crisis), 
while some of those Persians who are supposed to be going to 
run the nationalised oil industry have at last turned up in 
Abadan. This is all to the good ; it does not mean that the long- 
range exchange of abuse and warnings, which is almost all that 
Anglo-Persian relations have amounted to in the last two months, 
will come to an end, but it does mean that there is a chance of 
rational private conversation going on in the background. It is 
still only a chance ; there is no certainty that Dr. Mosaddaq and 
his supporters will be more temperate in private than they have 
been in public. But the opportunity is there, and now that the 
directors have openly talked about “ fitting in with national- 
jsation” the main Persian objection to a negotiated settlement 
should have been removed. The declared objects of the two 
countries are in fact now precisely the same ; to expand the flow 
of oil from Persia. The negotiations between the company and 
the Persian Government should, therefore, be devoted to the 
single problem of finding out what is the minimum financial 
return in exchange for which the Company and its experts will 
agree to lend their assistance in facilitating that flow. Unfor- 
tunately there is always the danger that the negotiators may be 
tempted to play their trumps too early—to use threats, w hich can 
only produce counter-threats. It must surely be plain to the 
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whole world by now that both the Oil Company and the Persian 
Government can easily make the position of the other intolerable 
But what use is there in proving this? , 


The Advance in Korea 


The capture by the 8th Army of an important enemy suppl 
base in the Chorwon area has been the main feature of Pin 
operations in Korea. All along the front—which was visited 
last week by General Marshall—United Nations forces have 
continued to make slow but steady progress. The censorshj 
which is extremely strict, has released two reports of small-scale 
amphibious operations. One, which appears to have been of a 
harassing or diversionary character, was carried out by Royal 
Marines on the west coast of the peninsula and met with To 
opposition. The other involved the landing—apparently some 
time ago—of South Korean forces on some small islands off the 
east coast port of Wonsan ; though the precedent may be without 
significance, it will be recalled that similar operations took place 
before the sea-borne assault on Inchon last year. In the air enemy 
fighter activity seems to have been on a reduced scale, and the 
Fifth Air Force continues to increase the Communists’ diff. 
culties in regrouping for a determined stand, let alone for a 
counter-attack. In China, meanwhile, a nation-wide appeal has 
been launched for funds with which to buy tanks and aircraft to 
support the “ Liberation Army ”; and no more has been heard 
of the theoretically projected assault on Formosa, originally 
scheduled as an official military target for 1951. There are no 
signs whatever that China is coming to the conclusion that she 
will have to cut her losses in Korea : but some, at least, of her 
leaders must be thinking along those lines. 


Doctor’s Mandate in France ? 

The new electoral law imposes on next week’s general election 
in France an appearance of tidiness which has not been usual 
in the past. In order to take advantage of the provision that 
any party, or group of parties, which wins an absolute majority 
of votes in a department takes all that department’s seats in the 
Assembly the various elements of the Third Force have fused 
into one, for the duration of the election. In some areas this 
arrangement will not be possible ; in all areas Socialists, Radicals 
and M.R.P. (Mouvement Républicain Populaire) continue to hold 
with passion their often irreconcilable beliefs, but in essence the 
election will be a three-cornered fight between Communists, 
Third Force and Gaullists. The parties of the Third Force differ 
from the other two groups in that they are agreed that they want 
to live in a parliamentary democracy, that they do not want to 
upset the foreign policy of European co-operation which has 
been consistently pursued by MM. Bidault and Schuman (both 
of the M.R.P.), and that France is not yet in a sufficiently robust 
state of economic and political health to benefit by a course of 
violent exercise. They want to obtain a doctor’s mandate and 
then leave the patient to recuperate in her own way. This pro- 
cedure, which could not honestly be called either a programme 
or a palicy, fills both Communists and Gaullists with fury, but 
it may be what the majority of French people want. It can 
only be followed with the aid of an electoral law which most 
electors do not understand, and the rest regard as a piece of 
organised gerrymandering, but it may produce a Government 
—or series of Governments—that will work. 


The Banished Chiefs 

The long letter by Tshekedi Khama to which The Times did 
well to give considerable space last Friday put the writer's case 
against the sentence of banishment passed on him ably and con- 
vincingly. The Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
may have stronger reasons than he has yet disclosed for expelling 
Seretse Khama and his uncle Tshekedi Khama from the 
Bamangwato territory, where one or both of them are badly 
needed. To rob a tribe in which chieftainship has from tme 
immemorial been the basis of government of both its potential 
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chiefs and put administration of the territory in the hands of a 
white commissioner is both to foster unrest and inefficiency and 
to create intelligible suspicions. as to the intentions of the change. 
Tshekedi, whose progressive policy, particularly in the field of 
education, is not known in this country as it should be, has made 
it as clear as the spoken and written word can make it that he 
recognises Seretse unreservedly as the lawful chief, but he has 
strong reasons for wanting to return to his home to look after his 
extensive ranching interests. To banish one of the ablest men 
in South Africa, against whom no resemblance of an accusation 
can be brought, on vague allegations that his return might cause 
unrest is an injustice which would be rightly condemned if it were 
committed by Dr. Malan, and is not to be condoned when its 
author is Mr. Gordon-Walker. It is to be hoped that time will 
be found for the discussion in the House of Commons, on the 
motion the Liberal Party has put down, of both the personal case 
of Tshekedi Khama and the Jarger question of an enquiry into 
the whole administration of the three protectorates in South 
Africa. The case for its transfer to the Colonial Office is strong. 


The Vicious Spiral 

“There will be some further price increases,” said Sir Hartley 
Shawcross last Saturday—and then, stepping straight from firm 
ground into a quicksand, “ Not very great, I think.” It had 
better be pointed out without delay that what the President 
of the Board of Trade thinks is not, in this case, evidence. In 
the latest Bulletin of the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service it is estimated that prices in 1951 will be about 10 per 
cent. above the 1950 level. Since more than half of that increase 
had already taken place by the end of April, the forecast is con- 
sistent with a certain levelling-off in the rest of the year. Perhaps 
Sir Hartley was not looking further than 1951. But if that was 
the case he should have said so. For all the signs are that the 
check to prices, even if there is one, will be temporarys The last 
big general rise in wages only took place last year, and added 
£186 million to the national wage bill, but already a new rise 
is being sought by a formidable number of unions. Since 
rearmament demands will not leave anything to spare for 
increased supplies of consumer goods, prices are practically cer- 
tain to go up again later in the year. In fact what used to be 
called the vicious spiral has not lost any of its old vice, even 
though the Government are deliberately relying on a limited rise 
in prices to mop up new purchasing power. It is still capable of 
upsetting the best laid plans of men and Ministers. The trade 
unions in refusing to return to the policy of restraint and in nego- 
tiating for a relaxation of Order No. 1305, which prohibits strikes, 
are in effect giving themselves a freer hand to seek wage increases. 
By the time they get them retail prices, even as measured by the 
sluggish official index, will probably have given them an excuse 
to ask for more. And they are hardly likely to refrain from 
asking because the President of the Board of Trade thinks the 
rise will be small. 


The Paris Procrastinators 


Mr. Ernest Davies, the British member of the Council of 
Deputies in Paris, indulged in a little unexpected candour when 
he told the Anglo-American Press Association in that city on 
Wednesday that the real reason why the futile talks are being 
spun out is to tide them over the French General Election— 
which takes place on Sunday. After the elections, said Mr. 
Davies, some means would have to be found of bringing the 
proceedings to a close. That should present no great difficulty. 
The obvious way to bring them to a close is to close them. Any 
one of the four deputies can do that by refusing to go on. At the 
moment it looks as though the break would come on the flimsiest 
of all pleas—that there is some radical difference between dis- 
cussing the North Atlantic Treaty in the course of a general 
debate and discussing it as a “disagreed” item—i.e. an item 
backed by Russia only—in a formal agenda. Nothing could 
be more unconvincing than Mr. Davies’ attempt to defend’ that 
principle. Is a breakdown really to be courted on that basis ? 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons has at last been shaken out of its 

torpor. Two all-night sittings in a week, each prolonged 

beyond the time for the next day’s sitting to begin and 
the second continuing until 9.45 the following night, or for just 
short of thirty-two hours—that is awakening, indeed, of a kind, 
but not the best kind. Such performances knock Members up ; 
they do not produce the most enlightened discussion ; and they 
are unreportable in the newspapers becalise of their length, and 
the public has little idea what it is all about. Where does the 
responsibility lie for these extravagantly long sittings ? Perhaps 
it is shared by both parties. Nevertheless, having no pressing 
legislation on its hands, the Government could have given more 
time to the Finance Bill instead of trying to force the Opposition 
to swallow it in an arbitrary six days. It is not always easy to 
decide when a Government is unreasonably curtailing debate or 
an Opposition exceeding its legitimate rights io oppose, but if 
the Opposition had abused any additional time allowed it the 
Government had its remedy in the closure, which it could then 
have applied with a clear conscience. 

* * . * 


Mr. Chuter Ede evidently doubted whether he was allowing 
the Opposition sufficient time, for before midnight on Monday he 
offered Mr. Churchill an additional day. But he attached a price. 
He wanted in return an undertaking to pass a specified number 
of clauses before adjourning, including one on tax evasion which 
was particularly objectionable in the eyes of the Opposition. 
Mr. Churchill declined the condition. He would have no bargain 
on a time-table on anything so important as the Finance Bill. 
Mr. Ede can be stubborn as well as (Mr. Churchill’s compli- 
mentary terms) patient, good-humoured and conciliatory. A 
little before noon on Tuesday Mr. Churchill entreated him to 
permit an adjournment to prevent the debate overlapping the 
new sitting at 2.30 and so robbing the House of its valued 
question hour. The debate would have been resumed after 
questions. Mr. Churchill’s proposal was reasonable, but Mr. Ede 
rejected it and the House suffered the greatest deprivation of all 
—bang went the question hour. By Wednesday Mr. Ede was 
giving an additional day, no conditions attached. 


* * * ao 


In one respect these all-night sittings have been remarkable. 
They have been devoid of the acrimony and frivolity usually 
associated with them. Moreover, the speeches have maintained 
a rather higher level than is customary on these occasions, and 
there has certainly not been that degree of repetition that is the 
mark of obstruction. Mr. Churchill and the Attorney-General, 
Sir Frank Soskice, proved the strong stayers, mentally and 
physically, but then Mr. Churchill is 76 and the Attorney-General 
a young man. Up all night, constantly running in and out of the 
Chamber in order to be assured the pot was nicely boiling and 
now and again contributing short speeches with gaiety and 
humour and in impeccable English, he amazed everybody. His 
pulse must be as strong as ever, and as for his mental virility it 
proclaims itself unabated in everything he says. At about three 
o'clock on Tuesday afternoon he could be seen rubbing his eyes 
with the ball of his palms. Boys do this when they are sleepy. 
But this is no mark of tiredness in Mr. Churchill, it is a habit. 
He is just perfecting the vision for the next round. 

* * x * 


There can be sympathy for Mr. Morrison. The Persian oil 
dispute tumbled upon him before he had got over shaking hands 
with the Foreign Office staff. Now comes the Hegira of the two 
diplomats. In the House he has not yet shown the superb 
confidence and suppleness he did as Leader of the House. You 
cannot imagine the earlier Morrison saying in one and the same 
breath and without a glimmer of a smile that Mr. Maclean had 
a nervous breakdown in Cairo and when he recovered was 
appointed head of the American Department. H. B, 
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BRITISH 


HE statement made by the Colonial Secretary in the 

House of Commons on Wednesday on discussions 

and proposals regarding the three territories of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
is of almost momentous importance in its relation not 
only to these particular areas but to the whole of 
the African continent. To speak of . Awakening Africa 
is to mingle cliché with platitude. Yet unless it is realised by 
all concerned, which means among other things every elector 
in the United Kingdom, that forces are in motion in Africa which 
may by wise statesmanship be directed, but can by no means at 
all be checked, disaster both to Africans and to Europeans in 
Africa is inevitable. David Livingstone is responsible for a 
great deal. He took the beginnings of civilisation, and the ele- 
ments of education and the Christian religion, to those regions 
which now form the heart of the vast territory of which the 
Colonial Secretary spoke on Wednesday. To Livingstone add 
Cecil Rhodes and the British South Africa Company and the 
exploiters (in no derogatory sense) of the Copper Belt and much 
else, and some idea is conveyed of what has gone to the making 
of Southern and Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, whose 
closer union has so long been discussed and seems now to be 
in sight of achievement. Not that the stage of deeision has. yet 
been reached. The concrete proposals now published emanate 
from the conference of officials of three territories and repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth Relations and Colonial Offices 
held in London in March, and the Government issues them now 
with its general blessing to enable them to be fully discussed in 
this country and in Central Africa before any definite steps are 
taken—if they are taken. But the fact that the conclusions 
reached at the conference were completely unanimous invests 
them with incontestable importance in view of the differences 
which have existed in*the past on the very questions on which 
agreement has now been achieved. 

The three territories are in different stages of political develop- 
ment, Southern Rhodesia, with what is virtually though not 
technically Dominion Status, being the most advanced, and the 
Nyasaland Protectorate the least. Northern Rhodesia, also a 
protecjorate, is developing rapidly both politically and economic- 
ally, its revenue in the last financial year amounting to £144 
million against Southern Rhodesia’s £164 million. But in both 
territories there are vast natural resources awaiting development 
still. Ever since the report of the Bledisloe Commission in 1938 
closer union has been a vital question, but there were substantial 
differences in native policy as between Southern Rhodesia and 
the two other territories, the Africans themselves preferring the 
attitude of Whitehall to that of Salisbury. But time has done 
its work, and the London conference was able to reach the con- 
clusion that the similarity in the policy and practice of the three 
States is greater than the differences, and that the ultimate 
objective in all three cases is the economic, social and political 
advancement of the Africans in partnership with Europeans. 
If that conclusion is justified the road to federation, which is 
what the conference proposes, lies open. On all practical grounds 
the proposal commends itself. The ideas of full amalgamation 
on the one hand and a “ League,” however that may be defined, 
on the other, have been rightly rejected. Federation—the alloca- 
lion to a central government of certain functions, and the 
retention by the constituent States of all others—is something 
clearly comprehensible ; the United States has furnished the 
approved model, and various British Dominions provide varia- 
lions of it. There is no a priori reason why it should not prove 
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a sound instrument in the case of the two Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
Jand, and many a priori reasons why it should. 

The latter are both political and economic. Each territory has 
its specialised production, Northern Rhodesia copper and other 
minerals, Southern Rhodesia tobacco, coal, chrome and asbestos, 
There is general prosperity at the moment, but a serious crisis jn 
any field of production could be better borne by the whole 
federated area than by the single territory primarily affected, 
Communications, by rail, road, water and air, could be better 
developed by the area as a whole than by the several States 
independently. Politically the case for closer union is strong. 
Abutting on the land masses of Portuguese Angola to the west, 
the Belgian Congo to the north and the Union of South Africa, 
with Bechuanaland, to the south, the territory of the three States 
(to use a convenient if not strictly accurate term) seems inevitably 
destined to form a single unit. That development would dispose 
once for all of any tendency for Southern Rhodesia to move 
into the orbit of the Union, and would reduce the importance 
of the rather striking Afrikaans immigration into that State in 
recent years. One thing is certain. In the British Central Africa, 
as contemplated by the London Conference, neither apartheid 
nor anything resembling it could have a place. The whole union 
would and must be based on the principle of an equal partner- 
ship between Africans and Europeans, with the former taking 
an increasing part in both legislation and administration as 
education and experience qualify them for it. The last word in 
all this lies with the British Government. Southern Rhodesia 
is self-governing, and can and does formulate its native policy. 
But Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are still under the 
Colonial Office, and Mr. Griffiths could not, and certainly would 
not, countenance their admission into a federation where 
Africans were less assured of their rights than they are today. 

Not all the proposed details of the federation scheme are of 
equal importance at this moment. Very broadly what is pro- 
posed is that the government of the federated territory should 
be on the same lines as in Southern Rhodesia today—with a 
Governor-General, a 6-member Cabinet and a 35-member, single- 
Chamber legislature, 17 from Southern Rhodesia, 11 from 
Northern and 7 from Nyasaland, three members from each terti- 
tory being specially chosen to represent African interests. The 
subjects allocated to the Federal Government would be external 
affairs (subject, as in the case of Southern Rhodesia today, to 
the final authority of the United Kingdom), communications, 
electric power, external trade, customs and one or two 
others. Most of the questions directly concerning Africans 
—education, health, agriculture, forestry, police—would remain 
with the several territories. All that is sound enough, but if 
matters were left there the danger of a vast African population 
remaining, so far as the Federal Government is concerned, at the 
mercy of a European minority with its own economic interests 
would be considerable. But a vigorous effort has been made 
(unanimously, let it be recalled) to prevent that. There is to 
be constituted an African Affairs Board, presided over by a 
Minister for African Affairs (appointed by the Governor- 
General), in the Federal Cabinet, charged both with initiative 
in legislation required in the interests of Africans, and with the 
examination before publication, from the point of view of 
African interests, of all general legislation contemplated by the 
Government. In the event of an adverse report by the Board 
the matter would be referred to the Secretary of State. 

The proposals are now, as Mr. Griffiths said on Wednesday, 
submitted for consideration and discussion. He makes it cleat 
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that the Government is favourably disposed to them as a whole, 
and has indicated that when adequate time has elapsed he and 
the Secretary for Commonwealth Relations (within whose juris- 
diction Southern Rhodesia falls) will visit the Central African 
territories and confer with representatives of all three of them. 
That is a wise and promising procedure. But no plans for 
federation are worth pursuing unless the principle of progress— 
meaning the progress of Africans to the management of their 
own affairs—is ungrudgingly recognised. There is no question 
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of the premature attainment of the goal, and its attainment is 
perfectly compatible with a continuing and increasingly cordial 
partnership with Europeans. There are dangers in going too 
fast as well as in going too slowly. The only fatal danger would 
be to attempt to stand still. The report now issued represents 
essentially ordered progress. Humanity, said a great African, 
has struck its tents and is on the march. That is happening to 
Africa itself today, and to refuse to recognise it would be much 
worse than folly. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ELIEF at the satisfactory progress reported by the King’s 
doctors is to some extent counterbalanced by the insis- 
tence laid on the essential necessity for a prolonged 

convalescence. Not, of course, that there is any reason 
for alarm here. Lung affections regularly call for such treat- 
But the demands made on the King’s health and 


ment. 
strength are perhaps not quite fully appreciated. There is 
litle time for rest in a constitutional monarch’s life. 


King George is known to be particularly conscientious in 
studying the mass of official documents with which his position 
requires him to deal. It is an exacting business, and so are the 
numerous ceremonial functions that have to be discharged— 
agreeable though they may seem, and the King makes them seem, 
superficially. In that sphere, fortunately, all that is necessary 
can be done, as it is being done most adequately by the Queen 
and the two Princesses, with the Duke of Gloucester standing in 
as may be appropriate. But one question may be asked with all 
respect. The Duke of Edinburgh clearly feels a double pull of 
duty. That could hardly be otherwise. He is a sailor and cares 
for his career. But he is also the husband of the heir to the 
throne, and in present circumstances very considerable burdens 
rest on her. The Duke is able, popular and incidentally a good 
speaker. Many sailors could command the ‘ Magpie.’ No one 
could quite render the service he is capable of rendering at home. 
* * * * 

The Princess Pocohontas is one of the picturesque figures of 
history, certainly of Anglo-American history, for by her marriage 
with John Rolfe, one of the very earliest British colonists, she 

daughter of a Red Indian chief—forged what was probably the 
first bond of union between America and Britain. She is 
believed, moreover, to be the first American to be buried in this 
country—in St. George’s Church, Gravesend, where her remains 
still lie. A year ago they were in peril, for the church was marked 
down for demolition. An idea, emanating from Sir Evelyn 
Wrench, whose concern for Anglo-American friendship is so 
well-known, appears to have saved it. It was that a building 
which has symbolised since 1617, in the tomb of Pocohontas, a 
union of spirit between America and Britain should be utilised 
to symbolise the growing spirit of unity between Christians of 
all creeds in both countries, becoming in effect the first Chapel 
of Unity for all bodies represented in the World Council of 
Churches. The idea has still to be worked out in detail, but the 
adoption of the proposal is, I gather, assured. Its further 
development will be watched with peculiar interest. 

* * * . 

A morning spent in a London police court is always interesting. 
Courts, no doubt, vary to some extent according to the personality 
of the magistrate, but there is no very great difference between 
them. In most, as in the one I visited last week, there is a marked 
lack of unnecessary formalities, with a kind of sardonic friendli- 
ness between the authorities and habitual occupants of the dock. 
What I found particularly noteworthy was the generally 
sympathetic outlook of the magistrate, the quiet competence 
of one or two young policewomen who gave evidence and 
the manifestly admirable qualities of the probation officer. But 
in certain classes of case the police court presents a depressing 
demonstration of the law as farce. Take, in particular, prosti- 


charmingly why not. 


tutes charged with soliciting and barrow-boys charged with 
obstruction. In either case there is the briefest evidence by a 
police-officer, an immediate plea of guilty and an immediate 
sentence to a fine of anything from 40s. to 5s. Rarely does a 
single case take as much as two minutes. Some of the defendants 
had been there less than a week before, to pay the usual fine. It 
is all part of business expenses and its value as a deterrent 
is precisely nil. The way out is not clear. The magistrate 
can inflict no heavier penalty than the law permits, and a heavy 
penalty for stationing a barrow in the wrong place would not be 
countenanced. Yet as it is the law is daily brought into dis- 
repute—which is bad, because the law ought to be respected. 
* * * * 

One passage from Mr. Amery’s new volume of the Life of 
Joseph Chamberlain has a certain relevance today. When 
Chamberlain visited South Africa in 1903, just after the end of 
the war, he attended a great Indaba of Bechuana chiefs at 
Mafeking. “ Among them were his old friends, Khama, Sebele 
and Bathoen, who had come to London to plead for the Queen’s 
protection in the anxious months before the Jameson Raid, when 
Rhodes had sought to annex the whole of Bechuanaland.” The 
Colonial Secretary, recognising the loyalty of the Chiefs and their 
people to the King (then Edward VII), declared “ They have 
been friends of the English, and the English do not forget 
friends.” Khama was father of Tshekedi Khama, and grand- 
father of Seretse Khama, both friends of the English, and both 
banished from their ancestral territories by the English for 
reasons that carry singularly little conviction. Do we forget ? 

. * . . 

Cricket curiosities always have their interest, even though 
nothing more exalted is in question than a village match. And 
a game won without a single run, as distinct from extras, being 
scored has its points. The game in question was played one day 
this month at Bookham, between that agreeable Surrey village 
and the Electrical Trades Travellers’ Association. The elec- 
tricians batted first. Their first man was caught, the second 
bowled, the third played on—all for the same round figure—and 
then, with the score-sheet still blank, one leg-bye was registered. 
It constituted the total score, for the rest of the side was bundled 
out for the now statutory nil. Bookham then went to the wickets, 
with a total of one to beat. The first ball bowled went to the 
boundary for four byes and the match was won. 

* * * 

Nothing could be more tantalising than the reading Mr. E. M. 
Forster gave at the Aldeburgh Festival from a novel that was 
begun and never finished—and is destined not to be finished, 
because, as Mr. Forster said, “it went wrong.” So do many 


engaging characters in the world, who yet somehow remain 
engaging. Given a choice between a Forster novel that went 


wrong and no Forster novel who could hesitate for a moment— 
except of course its author ? And the decision unfortunately rests 
with him. How long is it since we had Howard's End and 
A Passage to India? How long have we been waiting for some- 
thing more ? Mr. Forster knows, of course, that he tantalises, 
and since there is not a trace of affectation in his attitude, it some- 
how suits him. I know no one who can explain to you more 
JANUS. 
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Is War Likely ?—I 


By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


ENIN and Stalin have made it clear that the Communist 
Party has no moral objection to wars of aggression. Lenin 
scoffed at the distinction between aggressive and defensive 

wars, while Stalin has provided a formula to disguise unprovoked 
aggression as defence of the working-class. The Communist Party 
holds certain aims which might be achieved by wars of conquest, 
and if such wars could be carried out cheaply, quickly and with 
little or no risk of failure, it would have no hesitation in starting 
them. But the cost is high, the risk is great, and the Communist 
interpretation of history teaches the Party that time is on its 
side and final victory inevitable. Sooner or later, before the 
world revolution is achieved, there will be at least one more 
major war ; but it is in the interest of the Party to see that it 
is directly involved to the least possible extent, and strong enough 
to triumph when the rest of the world collapses as a result of 
mutual destruction, attrition and exhaustion. The base of the 
Communist Party is the Soviet Union, which must therefore be 
preserved undamaged. The Communist Manifesto is out of date. 
A century ago “ the workers of the world” had nothing to lose 
but their chains ; but now they have all Russia. 

Russia herself has been an expanding Power throughout her 
history ; expansion along the line of least resistance has become 
a second nature to her. The character of the great Eurasian 
plain, which had to be filled up, the drive towards mercantile 
outlets in the shape of warm-water ports, the obsession with 
long and highly vulnerable frontiers, the belief in the Russian 
mission to save the world from corruption—all these have sus- 
tained past rulers of Russia in their ceaseless probing. But at 
no time have the Russians launched a major war against strong 
opposition ; they have preferred diplomacy, backed by the threat 
of a large standing army, and they have sought to undermine 
rather than to overthrow. 

Today the popular comparison between Hitler and Stalin 
simply will not hold water. Russia has increased her hold on 
Europe mainly by retaining her grip on countries into which her 
forces were welcomed as part of a liberating army. Even in 
Czechoslovakia she did not, like Hitler, risk a major war by 
marching her troops into Prague ; she employed Czechoslovak 
nationals to do her work for her.- When, with the revolt of Tito, 
she was resisted and defied by a country considerably smaller 
and weaker than America and a great deal more vulnerable, all 
she could bring herself to do was to hurl invective and promote 
an economic blockade. The same technique is visible in the Far 
East. For Russia to start a war now, even if she used only 
satellite troops, knowing that this would lead to retaliation on 
her own body, would be a totally new development, for which 
there is na precedent. 

We too readily take at its face-value the Communist pre- 
occupation with world revolution and overlook the manner in 
which, since 1928, Soviet international adventures have sprung 
from the exigencies of Soviet domestic policy. Nobody would 
seriously suggest that Stalin, the latest version of the Russian 
autocrat, is more interested in the Marxist ideal than in a strong 
Russia. What conceivable interest, except in a purely negative 
sense, can Stalin have in an extension of Communism beyond 
his control? And how could he hope to control a Communist 
continent of America, to come no nearer home? He cannot even 
subdue a Communist Yugoslavia. Communism in China and 
the undeveloped territories of Asia and Africa must be seen 
by the Kremlin less as an extension of its own influence than as 
a diminution of Anglo-American influence. And, in the case 


of China particularly, by encouraging an efficient régime the 
Russians must know very well that they are playing with a two- 
edged sword, a strong and coherent China, standing on the long 
Asiatic Russian frontier, being an occupational nightmare of all 
Russian Foreign Ministers, which no amount of Leninist jargon 
gan possibly dispel. 


We forget the extreme difficulty experienced by any central 
Russian Government in holding together its vast Eurasian 
possessions. These difficulties are multiplied to infinity when 
that Government bases itself on an idea actively subscribed to b 
only six million of 200 million inhabitants (and a great proporties 
of the six million Party members are not fanatics and crusaders 
but only careerists who have developed a vested interest in the 
domestic status quo). There is only one hope for the régime in 
the eyes of its proprietors, and that is to continue with the 
forced revolution in industry and agriculture until the State is not 
only strong enough to take on all comers, but also rich enough 
to spare resources now consumed in capital development for 
raising the standard of living. If this consummation proves to 
be a vain dream, it will be because the Soviet Government, its 
hereditary pathological obsession with security heightened by the 
conspiratorial attitude of Bolshevism, does not know where to 
stop in building up its strength and goes too far in its efforts to 
weaken the enemy. ; 

The cold-war policy of the Kremlin would be sensible from 
the Soviet point of view if it could be carried out at a low cost: 
the Soviet Union and her satellites would grow slowly stronger 
and richer while the Western Powers would grow rapidly weaker 
and poorer. But to achieve the disruption of the West the 
Kremlin has first been compelled to cut off Russia and East 
Europe from all the desperately-needed benefits of Western 
trade (with an adverse effect on the attempt to raise the standard 
of living) and then, to meet the growing threat arising from the 
rearming of the West (and the consequent postponement of the 
economic slump), to spend far more than it can reasonably 
afford on building up its own defences. ; 

It is against this background, I suggest, that the size of the 
Soviet armed forces should be seen. Russia has always had a 
vast standing army (over a million in pre-1914 days, when France 
and Germany had about half-a-million each); and a good deal 
of her present extravagance in numbers is easily explained if 
you look at the frontiers of the Soviet Union. not from Berlin 
or Vienna, but from Moscow-——a Moscow, moreover, expecting 
serious trouble sooner or later. To win a major war a modern 
State requires, besides an army, a highly developed industry, 
the means of feeding the workers in industry, and a reasonably 
steady morale in the people. Stalin is not only acutely conscious 
of the vulnerability of Russia’s frontiers; he also knows the 
wearnesses of Soviet industry and agriculture. 

He knows, for example, that, for all its gigantic efforts and 
remarkable progress, last year the Soviet Union produced at the 
most (and even these figures are suspect) 27 million tons of steel, 
37 million tons of oil and 260 million tons of coal against the 
corresponding American totals of 90 million tons of steel, 300 
million tons of oil and 500 million tons of coal. He knows that 
America produced these totals with a population of 150 million 
as against Russia’s 190-200 million. He knows, further, that 
American production, under the present stimulus, is in the 
process of being increased in a spectacular fashion. He knows 
that the corresponding combined production of Britain, France 
and West.Germany alone exceeds that of the U.S.S.R. And 
he knows that he himself gave, as the Soviet target for 1960 
at the earliest, 60 million tons of steel, 60 million tons of oil 
and 500 million tons of coal. Those figures were announced 
in 1946, and they were to call for “ three five-year plans, if not 
more.” Since the completion of the iast Plan in 1950, the Five- 
year Plan seems to have disappeared from the map of the Soviet 
economy. Instead we have the great hydro-electric and irrigation 
projects, the purpose of which is to provide a basis for future 
industfial expansion and for agricultural production to feed the 
increasing body of industrial workers—a capital develepment 
scheme which not only further postpones the day when Russians 
will live decently, but also—and more important for us just 
now—diverts material and man-power from immediate arms- 
production. 

This state of affairs is the answer to those who suggest that 
Stalin may be driven to war to increase the resources of the 
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Soviet Union. It is true that the Ruhr must seem a tempting 
prize ; but it is quite clear that the Soviet Union has more 
resources than she can now develop. Even Persian oil must 
seem to the Kremlin, at any rate as far as the immediate future 
is concerned, a commodity to deny. the British rather than a 
source of wealth for Russia. 

Another suggestion is that Stalin‘may be forced into war in 
a reckless attempt te prop up his own régime by diverting 
popular anger against foreigners. The Russian people are, and 
always have been, the most unwarlike in the world. The surest 
way for Stalin to bring about his own downfall would be for him 
to start a war tomorrow ; and, affer the experiences of 1941, 
when White Russia and the Ukraine at first welcomed the Ger- 
mans as liberators, and whole formations of the Red Army gave 
themselves up without fighting, he must know this. He must 
also reflect on the impact of Western standards on the Soviet 
soldiery who were sufficiently upset in 1945 by what they saw 
in East Europe and the Balkans. Indeed, the whole of Stalin’s 
domestic propaganda for some time past has been concerned 
with presenting Kimself to the Russian people as the champion of 

sace. He can appeal to them in no other way, and he knows it. 

He will save them from war provided they go on working too 
hard for too little return. But he had promised them this in 
1941, and his promise was not honoured. So today he is com- 
pelled to offer an additional guarantee, which he finds in the 
common people all over the world. The Stockholm peace appeal 
has been useful outside Russia as a disruptive device ; but its 
main purpose is domestic, to convince the Russian people that, 
despite the machinations of the Governments of the West, the 
peoples of the West loathe war as much as they themselves, and 
will help to make it impossible. 

This is not the picture of a State hell-bent on war. It is the 
picture of a State dreading war above all things. The only real 
danger of war, it seems to me, is through crass miscalculation 
by the Kremlin in striving to weaken the West as a potential 
attacker. Less fear and iffore resolution on our part can only 
diminish the chances of any such blunder. 

In next week's Spectator R. C. K. Ensor will say why he con- 
siders war likely, and at what date. 


The Venerable Society * 


By THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
R. THOMAS BRAY was a than of large ideas. He was 
happily also a singularly tenacious person. He believed 
in education, and particularly in self-education. Already 


before the eighteenth century began he had conceived the idea of 


a library as a home university, and he was particularly anxious 
to make such facilities generally available to the clergy not only 
in England but in the Colonies. In order to put that design 
into execution he had founded the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge—which not only still exists, but has grown 
to proportions of which he never dreamed. 

Sent to America as the Bishop of London’s commissary, he 
soon realised that what was wanted even more than knowledge 
was men. He must have men of spiritual toughness to resist the 
low standards of colonial life, of moral fibre to make the slave- 
owners realise the claim of common humanity, and of physical 
courage to carry the Gospel to the Indians. His ideas were still 
large. No individual effort would meet the need, nor could its 
satisfaction be entrusted to the general run of Church member- 
ship. He returned to England determined that nothing less than 
a chartered society would do. He obtained the dutiful backing 
of the parent society (S.P.C.K.), and won the sympathy of the 
Archbishops. All was still too slow, and he gave proof of his 
tenacity by making personal application to that unlikely monarch 
William TEL. 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was founded just 
16th, 1701. 


® ih 


W years ago—on June 


1951 775 

The result was the founding of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts—charter dated June 16th, 1701, 
the first meeting held on the 29th at Lambeth with the Arch+ 
bishop in the chair. The seal adopted on July 8th shows a 
stately vessel, with all sail set and a missionary at the prow, 
driving straight on shore, where a group of natives waits full of 
joyful expectation to receive the open Bible, and presumably the 
wreckage. That was two and a half centuries ago—an anniver- 
sary that is well worth keeping. Or so at least our American 
cousins think. They contrast the methods of S.P.G. with those 
of the British Government. The latter tried to centralise every- 
thing and so lost the Colonies. The former supported self-help 
and so retained the allegiance of American Churchmen in spite 
of its British connection and the War of Independence. In grate- 
ful remembrance the Americans for some time past have kept 
a whole team of researchers engaged on the S.P.G. archives, and 
the June number of the Historical Magazine is entirely devoted to 
the anniversary. 

We at home have been busy sending out a team of bishops not 
only to America but also to the other principal areas in which 
S.P.G. has worked. Each will carry a copy of the original charter 
and a replica of the Centurion (the ship in which the first $.P.G. 
missionary sailed to America) to hand over as souvenirs to the 
Church in the c®untry to which he is commissioned. It is felt 
that these ambassadors Will not only assist in the task of drawing 
still closer the bonds that hold together the various elements of 
the Anglican Communion, but that they will also bring a breath 
of England to the whole English-speaking world. “ Nobody is 
so typically English,” recently said a Cambridge don, “as a 
parson.” Whether the clergy would allow the bishops a share 
in this representative character is a little uncertain. But no one 
who sees their peculiar garb will doubt that they are thoroughly 
English. It is to be hoped that their personal character no less 
than their ecclesiastical position will make them good representa- 
tives of the homeland. , 

In former days their position would have been rather more 
official. The possession of its charter gave S.P.G. some claim 
to Government recognition. Parliamentary grants were often 
made to aid its work, the largest being one of £22,000 to help 
finance the education of newly released slaves. Even its plea for 
contributions was often supported by Royal Letters. The first 
was issued in 1711, and they continued at irregular intervals till 
1854, Queen Victoria signing the last of them. Always, however, 
it has been voluntary self-sacrifice that has proved the main- 
spring of the Society’s work. There can be few instances in 
our island story in which such effort has been so richly rewarded. 
When the charter was first granted there was not a single diocese 
of the Anglican Communion overseas. Charles I had placed 
all Church of England activities outside these islands under the 
supervision of the Bishop of London, and there they still 
remained. Today there are no fewer than 250 overseas dioceses, 
upwards of a hundred of them in America itself. It is said that 
S.P.G. has contributed more in the way of financial assistance 
to the setting up of new dioceses than all the other societies put 
together. 

From the first the twofold object has been to minister to our 
own people and to convert the natives. It has often been difficult 
to hold a just balance. The Dean of Lincoln at the first Anniver- 
sary Sermon said: “ The design is, in the first place, to settle 
the State of Religion as well as may be among our own people 
there, which, by all accounts we have, very much wants their 
Pious care ; and then to proceed to the best Methods they can 
towards the Conversion of the Natives.” In the latter aim the 
chief difficulty was “the Breeding up of Persons to understand 
the great variety of Languages of those Countries in order to be 
able to converse with the natives, and Preach the Gospel to 
them.”” However, within ten years the difficulty was so far over- 
come as to enable the Society to invert the order of priority. 
In 1710 a resolution was carried to stop sending more priests 
to the colonists except by way of replacements and to use the 
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available resources in providing “ itinerant missionaries to preach 
the Gospel among the Six Nations of the Indians.” 

Nor did it prove easy to persuade plantation-owners to allow 
their slaves to be baptised. They were afraid that baptism might 
mean manumission. Even if they could overcome their own 
scruples about holding Christians in slavery, they still feared that 
a sense of equality might disturb the minds of slaves admitted 
to the Christian brotherhood. However, difficulties exist to be 
overcome. The spirit of the founder prevailed. Large ideas and 
tenacity of purpose have had their reward. Today great national 
churches are proud to acclaim the venerable society as their 
nursing mother. Nowhere will the 250th Anniversary be more 
warmly observed than in the United States. 


Making Ends Meet: II 


By AN ARCHITECT’S WIFE 


E were married in the middle of the blitz. During that 

noisy 1940 autumn I had lain night after night in a 

Bloomsbury cellar, praying that a miracle would 
happen and I should live to see my wedding-day. Now it seems 
a greater miracle that we were able to set up house, happily and 
comfortably, on less than fifty shillings a week. My husband 
was an amateur yachtsman, co-opted into the Navy as a Patrol 
Service petty officer ; I had a marriage allowance of £2 9s., my 
sole income, which I drew from the Post Office once a week. It 
paid the rent of our furnished house, provided for the hire of 
a radio, fed me and gave me all my small necessities ; and there 
was a wide enough margin to grant us delicacies like salmon 
mayonnaise and strawberries and cream when he got his shore- 
Jeave every second or third day. 

limes changed, of course. Our own shores ceased to be the 
ones that needed patrolling, and he took a commission and went 
abroad. I got a job in one of the Ministries. When he came 
back, in 1946, we had managed to save a few hundred pounds. 
I had some good clothes, not many—three suits and a couple of 
oddments (it was “ coupons,” remember). He had his demob. 
suit (excellent—it wore for years), a trunkful of naval uniforms 
and some pre-1939 clothes that no longer fitted. You may think 
1 am cataloguing this list in too much detail. The reason ts here ; 
it is still virtually the extent of our wardrobe today. 

We had no home and no furniture. But we had been married 
now for six years, and we both felt it was essential to settle 
down somewhere and have some children. With the accom- 
modation shortage at its peak, there was nothing whatever to 
rent and precious little to buy ; but at last, after many disappoint- 
ments, we found a house dilapidated, but likable, whose deposit 
with a building society could be covered by our few hundreds. 
We bought it, and moved in. 

“ Moved ” is rather a grand word for a transition which con- 
sisted of a few assorted trunks and two small kitchen-tables. | 
don’t know how we should have managed had not the previous 
owner wished to part with a double-bed and a broken armchair, 
and graciously included these in the purchase-price. And then 
our relatives came to our rescue and sent us a carpet, some 
bedding, three pairs of curtains, an armchair and a desk ; and 
somebody's aunt wanted to turn out a wardrobe and someone 
else had no further use for a dining-table. Oddments gradually 
drifted our way. “Junk, all of it,” says my husband sorrow- 
fully. but at least it is usable. 

We had our children, a boy and a girl born in 1947 and 1948. 
Owing to an unfortunate delicacy of physique, I had to have 
specialist attention. This was at a time of very great shortage 
of maternity beds (we were not the only ones who had been 
married for six childiess years), and the only way I could get 
the special skill needed was to go as a private patient into a 
famous London hospital. The babies, accordingly, cost us over 
a hundred pounds each—almost the last of our resources. All 
this is old stuff now, you may say, and not strictly relevant to 
the problems of today. It is true that my husband has a good 


job, at a salary that would have seemed munificent to us in our 
volunteer-petty officer days. And we have a house and a Joad 
or two of borrowed furniture. 

Thank God we have no debts—except the building society 
Thank P.A.Y.E. that we don’t have an income-tax bill for ’ 
hundred or so every January. (Not that | approve the principle ; 
an intelligent adult should handle his own commitments.) Thank 
heaven my mother-in-law doesn’t want her carpet back. I have 
a woman friend who lives in terror of the death of an aged 
great-aunt, when the furniture in fer house will all have to be 
sold by the executors. And farther up the same road, in g 
borrowed flat, there’s an ex-desert rat who, more than he ever 
feared Rommel’s hordes, dreads the return of a flighty sister. 
now holidaying in Australia. 

You see, there’s a whole section of us, all in the same boat- 
men who gave up good jobs to volunteer at the beginning of 
the war ; people who married without waiting to find a home. 
and then got conscripted into places where the pay was too low 
to acquire one ; couples who were thrifty enough not to spend 
their nest-egg while there was risk of things getting blown up— 
and then found that it wasn’t a nest-egg any longer. My cousin. 
who married two years before the war instead of two years after, 
simply can’t understand my situation. She doesn’t say much, 
but it’s fairly obvious that she thinks our privations are due to 
some mysterious form of mismanagement. She and her husband 
decided to live abroad some time ago ; they sold their furniture, 
which was new in 1937, for £2,000 more than they gave for it. 
And they cleared another £1,500 on the house. All this after 
having lived comfortably and well-equipped for over fourteen 
years. 

Perhaps she’s right, and it is due to some lack of efficiency 
in ourselves. I know that people who have businesses instead 
of salaries—in other words, those who handle their own money 
instead of having forcible deductions made—do much better, as 
do those who have their standard of living subsidised by tax- 
reliefs on entertaining. It is laughable to think that my husband's 
pay has risen to almost double what it was when he entered the 
job, partly through increases linked to the cost-of-living index, 
partly through well-deserved promotions ; yet we are not a penny 
better off than we were then, and, in so far as the equipment 
we then had is four years older and replacements further out 
of our reach, we have slipped back. Every pay-rise iS accom- 
panied by a rise in the other columns of the chit—tax up, super- 
annuation up—and the National Insurance contribution (a new 
item, of course ; we didn’t pay anything before) is an imposition 
I find it difficult to justify. 

We are endlessly contriving to save shillings. We wear our- 
selves out making ridiculous economies—ridiculous, that 18, 
against the general standard and what we might be expected to 
spend on our income. It used to be a struggle to save a little 
to buy some item for the home. Now it is simply a fight to 
keep solvent. Of course, we have both given up smoking and 
beer. We never go to the pictures. My husband walks part of 
the way,to work to save fares. I cut down on laundry bills 
by washing most of the things at home. I turn sheets, patch 
towels, mend till I am blinded. Before the war my husband 
was well-dressed. He had his suits built for him. and wore 
shirts made to measure at half a guinea ; it was thought to bea 
high price but worth while. Now he just does without the suits 
and I make his shirts ; with collars attached they also cut down 
the laundry bills. 


The children, fortunately, are too little to cost us much. Most 
of their clothes are passed on from bigger cousins. The rest | 
make. My husband agreed when we took the house that a 
sewing-machine was a necessity, and I put myself down on the 
waiting-list ; the price was about £14. When my name rose to 
the top and I went to collect the machine it was two years 
later and the price had also risen—to £20. That sort of thing 
is always happening ; I do my best to save. to make do with 
what we've got, and when I’m forced to buy the price has 
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doubled. The race is to the swift, and it’s the spendthrift who 
does best in the long run. 

You must not think I am grumbling. These things are super- 
ficial only. Imposed from without, accepted for the moment, 
they have little more significance than that of an unpleasant dust 
upon the surface of our lives. In one thing only have we 
changed. We used not to bother much about politics. We were 
brought up in a tradition of tolerance left over, | suppose, from 
the days when government was in the hands of men who, 
whatever their prejudices and mistakes, could be relied on 
to have the welfare of the community as a whole at heart. Life 
is no longer like that, and we have been given a glorious rallying- 
point, which will be an electoral factor for many years to come. 

The next article in this series is by a Parish Priest. 


Peace With Japan? 
By C. P. FITZGERALD* 


T will seem to most people only just that five years after 
the end of the war the Allied Powers should at last be ready 
to accord terms of peace to Japan and end the military 

occupation. It is the more unfortunate that this long-delayed 
treaty should now become a cause of dissension among the 
victorious Powers, and of misunderstanding and alarm even 
among the group which otherwise agrees on international issues 
the democratic nations. Five nations contributed most to 
the defeat of Japan—China, who, first invaded, fought against 
Japan for the longest period; Britain and Australia who were 
the main combatants on the southern and western fronts of 
Japanese aggression; America who bore the burden of the 
victorious campaign across the Pacific Ocean, and Russia who 
joined in at the last, fought for nine days after the atom bomb 
had already been dropped, and secured for this trifling sacrifice 
all that she had lost to Japan in 1905. On the basis of effort 
and sacrifice the Powers who should have the most to say in the 
peace with Japan are China, America, Britain and Australia. 
Russia has little claim to a dominant voice in this treaty. 
Unfortunately the prospect is not so simple. China is now 
Communist China, and America rejects any invitation to the 
Peking Government to take part in making the treaty. Britain, 
who recognises Peking, will not agree to the travesty of having 
Formosa treated as China and the Chiang régime made a signa- 
tory to the peace. Russia denounces the whole project as a 
manoeuvre of American imperialism, and China, more intelli- 
gibly, refuses to recognise the validity of a treaty to which she 
has not been asked to subscribe. In Australia rooted mistrust 
of Japan conflicts with the need to maintain solidarity with 
America. Consequently to all the principal nations of the Pacific 
the peace treaty with Japan means different things, and, so far 
from being a source of agreement and pacification in the Far 
East, is likely to give rise to fresh and more acute disputes. 
Britain’s concern in the treaty with Japan, and in the Far 
East, is primarily to support and preserve the interests of the 
Dominions of Australia and New Zealand, secondarily to avoid 
any policy which will lead to a war in the Pacific, which in 
turn might precipitate the Third World War. Consequently 
Britain is not very happy about the proposal to rearm Japan, 
which both offends and alarms Australian opinion, and may 
well be taken as a menace and threat by the Chinese and 
Russians. Britain, too, will not accept the Formosa régime as 
“China ” for the purposes of representation on the treaty. This 
policy, wise and far-seeing. is not so easily grasped or presented 
to the world public. The simple and strong line adopted by 
America is far more readily accepted. 
lo America the Japanese Treaty seems to present few 
problems. Japan has proved a model prisoner ; she has earned 
her good-conduct marks, and deserves her parole. Moreover 
she can be trusted, in the American view, to stand on the side 


*The writer, who has spent twelve years in China, now holds a 
Readership in the Australian National University at Canberra. 
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of the democracies and oppose Communism in arms. She should 
be given a treaty which recognises these merits. Rearmed 
Japan will be a bulwark of peace in the Far East; or rather, 
more honestly, will be a valuable ally in the coming and inevit- 
able conflict with the Communist Powers. China is Communist ; 
so China’s claims lapse except in so far as they can be allowed 
to the Chiang régime in Formosa. This presents the one problem. 
Formosa is a former Japanese possession ; a peace treaty must 
dispose of its fate. If it is returned to “China,” in accorqance 
with the Cairo declaration and natural justice, to which China 
is it to be returned ? America would answer “ Chiang Kai-shek,” 
but the rest of the Allied Powers would not agree. Meanwhile 
Chiang Kai-shek is in possession of the island, and America 
is arming him to retain it. 

To Australia and New Zealand, Pacific Powers but members 
of the British Commonwealth, the problem is not so easy. They 
fear and distrust Japan ; it is Japan, a potential sea Power, not 
China, a land Power, which could at some future date once more 
threaten the southern Dominions. In>Australia there is no con- 
viction that Japan, model prisoner thougli she was, has really 
undergone a change of heart. Good behaviour is the best way 
to shorten a sentence and get out of prison; it is what the 
Japanese may do in future rather than how they have behaved 
in the recent past which interests the Australians. They feel 
no certainty that Japan will fight as the faithful ally of the 
democracies. They would be prepared to sign a peace treaty with 
Japan, and do not greatly care who signs for China, but they do 
not like the terms which will allow and assist Japan to rearm. 
As doubt of Japan is far more widespread than fear of China, the 
question of whether Formosa or Peking should sign for China 
does not rouse much interest in Australia. 

If these perplexities tend to divide the democratic Powers, it 
is quite certain that the proposed treaty rouses still greater 
alarm and fury in the Communist camp. The Chinese consider 
that their natural right has been denied; that the Allies are 
making peace with the enemy while ignoring the claims of the 
victim of Japanese aggression which suffered the most. It is 
certain that to the Propaganda Department in Peking the peace 
treaty with Japan is the perfect issue ; here all the feelings of 
all classes in China can be played upon to the same tune. No 
Chinese will admit or consider the American case ; the action 
of the Western Allies can be presented as the blackest treachery 
and the most sinister portent of forthcoming hostility. The 
argument that because China now has a Communist Government 
she has no longer any rights in the treaty with Japan, a thin 
argument at best, is not given a moment’s consideration by any 
Chinese. Russia, presented with this opportunity, and very much 
less concerned than China, can wholeheartedly agree with the. 
Chinese, fan the flames of their resentment, and make doubly 
sure that China will cling to the Russian alliance and reject any 
overtures from the West. The threat to Eastern Siberia from 
rearmed Japan is a slight price to pay for the certainty of the 
Chinese alliance. 

Some observers in Australia have expressed the fear that the 
rearming of Japan will be taken by the Communist Powers as 
such a direct threat that they may be tempted to some action in 
the near future which could forestall the danger. But the only 
action which could be effective would be the invasion of Japan ; 
that would require Russian as well as Chinese forces, and would 
be the opening shots of a world war. It is probably unlikely 
that the Communist Powers are ready for that, when so far the 
cold war is doing more for them than could be expected from 
a “hot” one. It is, however, certain that the rearming of Japan 
will sharpen the Chinese determination to secure in Korea a 
zone of strategic defence, and will justify to the Chinese people 
the heavy sacrifices which the war in Korea entails. They will 
be told, and they will agree, that war in Korea is better than 
war in China, that heavy losses now may be the guarantee that 
no further Japanese devastation will scorch the earth of China 
It must always be remembered that in the Far East the good 
faith and the good will of the democratic nations are not received 
at the value we put upon them; the view that Japan is to be 
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rearmed for her own defence would not be believed anywhere 
in China. 

Finally, there is Japan herself. The Japanese people, once 
they are free from the occupation, will have their own views 
and their own policy. How will the prospect of the modern 
world strike the statesmen of rearmed Japan? It is already 
clear that there are two currents of opinion. The one, the con- 
servative view, held by those who represent the old military 
Japan, is that the American alliance is the quickest and most 
certain road to Japanese resurgence. As the ally of America, in 
the next war, Japan must loyally fight for the democracies, and 
may expect, after much suffering, a great reward. She will hope 
for the restoration of her Asiatic mainland empire, at the 
expense of defeated Russia and conquered China. Even if this 
reward is not promised in advance, it can be secured in the 
moment of victory. 

The other Japanese view is neither so influential nor so often 
expressed, but may in time prevail. “ Half a peace treaty,” say 
the liberal Japanese, “is a doubtful blessing. There will be 
no peace with our close neighbours, China and Russia. Yet it 
is with these countries that we have to live. The facts of geo- 
graphy can never be overcome. We must trade with China; 
there is no alternative market. In war Japan, close to Asia, must 
be the first target for attack from the air. Japan will be devastated 
by Russian bombs. In peace, when, perhaps, the next war ends 
in stalemate rather than victory, Japan will still be on the wrong 
side of the Pacific, close to China and Russia. Would it not 
be better to use the new strength of rearmed Japan to maintain 
neutrality ; deny Japan to either side, trade with both, and make 
the northern Pacific a neutral zone?” A pipe dream perhaps, 
but it is far from certain that rearmed Japan will be the eager 
ally which American opinion expects. 

The peace treaty with Japan will be drawn up and signed by 
the democratic Powers ; it will be denounced by the Communist 
Powers as invalid, and China will in no way be represented. 
Japan will be rearmed as an American ally, or, as the Com- 
munists will say, satellite. These developments are a change in 
the Far Eastern situation, but they are not a settlement of the 
problem, and a very doubtful contribution to peace. 


Holiday 


By HONOR CROOME 


OCIOLOGISTS must be a self-denying race. They have 
carried out field-work in factories and in slums, in shops 
and in offices, in schools and railway termini; but no 

sociologist has ever made a systematic, first-hand, on-the-spot 
survey of holidays. True, a camouflaged explorer or two has 
mingled instructively with Mr. Butlin’s lads and lasses ; but his 
findings remain unrelated to the main theme. Here, surely, 
is a grave omission. Psychologists learn most about the minds 
and emotions of children by watching them at play ; students of 
society could emulate them by watching social groups in a state 
of relaxation—and sample for themselves, as the child-watcher is 
unlikely to feel tempted to do, the pleasures under observation. 

No doubt much that is obvious and excessively dull could be 
written about holidays, the physical and psychological need for 
holidays, the economics of the holiday industry, the historical 
rise and spread of the holiday habit and so forth; not only 
could be written but assuredly would be written. The observer 
might, however, elect a less obvious approach. The fashion in 
holidays, for instance ; the characteristics which, by one’s choice 
f holiday, one chooses to emphasise ; the holiday as an index, 
like the rise and fall of the hem-line as chronicled by Mr. James 
Laver, of attributes and attitudes currently favoured in this 

rcle or that. Why, among the wealthy and cultured of yester- 
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Fashions 


year, was it the Dalmatian coast this season, Taormina another 7 
But to discuss foreign travel in terms of taste and fashion 
vould, in present political’ and economic circumstances, be 


stogether too unrealistic. Better stick to the home scene, admit- 


ting from the beginning that for the great majority no change jn 
fashion is thinkable. They do like to be beside the seaside, the 
seaside of a very special type, concrete-and-asphalt-edged, 
bounded by piers, supplemented by fun-fairs and amusement 
arcades, enlivened by brass bands, and plentifully supplied with 
ice-cream cartons and mineral-water bottles ; they do not like 
anything else ; their preference is a massive datum, a foundation 
fact about the holiday scene, deserving a volume in itself but 
likely to overweigh any more comprehensive study. Noting, as 
a curious and probably connected fact, that Britain has absolutely 
nothing to correspond to the fashionable Continental plage, the 
observer, then, may be expected to turn elsewhere. 

Open air, change of scene, return to Nature. Camping, 
now ; how does that stand in the public eye today ? Not, one 
would guess, as high as it did twenty years ago. Time was when 
the camper carried his bedding-roll like a banner. “I am young,” 
it proclaimed. “I am tough. I am unconventional. I can get 
more fun out of sixpence than you can get out of a fiver.” The 
same camper today, the greying unconventional returning puffy- 
eyed and bedraggled from his (or her) conscientiously comfortless 
sojourn among cowpats and mosquitoes, has no such contagious 
panache. 1s there more to this loss of glamour than the mere 
revolution of an age-cycle ? Ensconced in his own pup-tent, 
the hardy investigator may find out. 

He need not, presumably, look very far to discover why the 
walking-tour is, while certainly no less popular, considerably 
less classy than it was a generation ago ; the one word “ hiking” 
provides an answer. Would he, perhaps, detect an upturn from 
the nadir ? One does not apologise for belonging to the Youth 
Hostels Association, nor does one join as a Done Thing. In the 
realm of dress an analogue might be found in the story of the 
dirnd|, adopted as a deliciously novel Continental vogue, dis- 
carded by the modish-minded as its popularity became over- 
blown, established eventually not as a fashion but on its merits 
as a comely convenience. Much the same may be surmised 
of the cycling tour. There are fewer clubs nose-down to the 
arterial road, more small groups on the by-ways—or is the 
generalisation too rash ? Fieldwork of the most literal variety 
is needed here. 

Is the river holiday on the way up again? In popularity, 
certainly ; in caste—that depends. The enquirer might have to 
sit long on the bank before reaching an answer, and then it 
might vary according to the river selected. Minor points for 
elucidation would include the decline of the punt and the rise 
of the folding canoe ; and he would doubtless have noted, before 
his fieldwork began, today’s sudden spurt of interest in canals 
and canal-boats. Is a new vogue germinating ? And if so why? 

It is probably too early for him to judge the post-war status 
of the motor-tour. Economic forces have restored to it a certain 
prestige value, particularly when conducted abroad ; but is there 
perhaps some return, owing to those same economic forces, of 
the faint aroma of vulgarity once associated with the smell of 
petrol ? Or is that aroma detectable only to the envious sense 
of those who own either no car at all or no car in which any 
sane man-would tour ? 

Ihe status of the salt-water holiday presents a truly complex 
problem. It has, it always had, a certain cachet ; but there was, 
to put it mildly, a certain difference between a holiday spent on 
board one of the rivals of Britannia or Astra and one devoted 
to messing about in a tenth-hand, ten-pound dinghy. Bath, alas, 
are extinct—economic forces again. But what ever-widening 
enthusiasm greets-—-and somehow finds funds to acquire—those 
compendious miracles of the boat-builder’s art which have 
replaced them ! Gybing round the mark buoy in a stiff breeze, 
half a length ahead of his rival, the small-boat skipper feels 
refreshingly unlike the citizen of a Welfare State ; can that be it? 

Then, having exhausted the list of active holidays, the student 
must turn to the sedentary, to the amenities of hotel, guest-house 
and cruising lines ; to the conferences, the summer schools, the 
professional and political jamborees ; to the festivals, the pilgrim- 
ages, the cures No, it is too much. Someone else, he will 
conclude, must finish the job ; for himself, he needs a holiday. 
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British Students’ Dilemma 


By B. R. WILSON (University College, Leicester) 


OR over two years now the British National Union of 

Students, with its membership of over 100,000 under- 

graduates, technical students and trainees, has suffered 
serious internal stress and strain because of its affiliation to the 
International Union of Students. The I.U.S. has its headquarters 
in Prague. It was founded just after the war, and the N.U.S. 
was in it from the start. The aim of I.U.S. was to provide an 
international meeting-ground for national student organisations, 
and to facilitate co-operation between them, to encourage sport, 
travel and cultural activities among the students of all nations. 
Gradually the I.U.S. became dominated by the Communists of 
the East European bloc ; its congresses became exhibitions of 
the “solidarity” and “culture” of the students of Eastern 
Europe. 

One after another the national unions of the students in the 
free world disaffiliated from the I.U.S.—or they remained stead- 
fast in their decisions to have nothing to do with it. Such was 
the case with the Scandinavian unions, with Holland, Belgium, 
France, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. The British 
N.U.S. remained—determined, whilst dissociating itself from 
L.U.S. politics, to “ put the British point of view.” 

As time went by, I.U.S. propaganda became more hostile to 
Britain, which it branded as the suppressor of colonial peoples. 
The 1.U.S. openly supported the bandits in Malaya. Many 
British students were troubled, and in July, 1949, one of the 
Oxford colleges proposed that the N.U.S. should disaffiliate from 
the 1.U.S.. The matter was shelved—at the behest of the N.U.S. 
executive, who wanted to go on putting “the British point of 
view.” The phrase soon became a rallying cry. Certainly the 
leaders of the N.U.S. were quite sincere, and they argued con- 
tinually in favour of sound democratic principles at the councils 
of the International Union. But several stormy issues arose. 
The Communist-controlled I.U.S. executive broke its constitu- 
tion; after the Soviet-Tito fracas it expelled the Yugoslavs. 
The N.U.S. made its protest—but continued its appeasement 
policy, remaining in the I.U.S. 

The Russian-sponsored peace campaign came, together with 
the Stockholm Peace Petition, and was wholeheartedly supported 
by the I.U.S. The N.U.S. executive showed signs of doubt, but 
they went to the Prague Congress in the summer of 1950, having 
been mandated to take no part in the political activities of the 
LU.S., and to sign only amended versions of the petition. There 
was, so they thought, still hope. At Prague the British delegates 
were subjected to a disgusting display of Soviet propaganda 
tactics. They were insulted: they were mocked: they had to 
listen while the assembly lauded the North Koreans and chanted 
the name of Stalin for minutes‘on end. The British delegates 
sat silent, but when they came back a large majority of the official 
delegation recommended the termination of the relationship with 
the 1.U.S. 

There were, of course, others who opposed digaffiliation. A 
large number of members of the fellow-travelling Student Labour 
Federation had also been to Prague, and these now urged the 
British students to go on putting “the British point of view.” 
The rallying cry still had its value, but was being used by a very 
different set of people. Lack of continuity in student affairs, 
due to the heavy annual turnover of students, completely 
obscured the fact that the responsible leaders of the movement, 
who a year before had been anxious to stay in, were now the 
very people leading the demand to get out. 

A fierce debate took place in the council of the N.U.S. held 
at Liverpool in November, 1950. By a narrow majority it was 
decided to stay in—a majority so narrow that a change of mind 
on the part of one large union would have reversed the decision. 
Many of the delegates who had gone to the council with man- 
dates to support staying in, and who had themselves believed in 
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this policy, changed their minds when they heard the whole 
story. Unfortunately they could not change their mandates. 
Almost the whole of the executive resigned as a result of this 
decision. 

To test student opinion a referendum of all members of the 
National Union was held. Students were asked if they considered 
that the best interests of British students were served by con- 
tinued affiliation of the N.U.S. to the IL.U.S. Over 30 per cent. 
of the members of the N.U.S. voted, and, despite the prejudicial 
wording of the question, a 3,000 majority replied “No.” But 
the referendum was only an opinion-poll, and did not reverse 
the council’s decision. It can be readily appreciated that.all those 
students in: any way interested in the question voted (except in 
the few unions which refused to participate in the referendum), 
and that the vast majority of the remainder had not the slightest 
interest in the 1.U.S. or in student politics. Would this majority 
have been so apathetic had they realised that it was their money 
that was being spent by the N.U.S. on the continued presenta- 
tion of “the British point of view ”—in sums ranging between 
£1,000 and £1,500 each year ? 

In March of this year the N.U.S. council met at Southampton. 
With the object of maintaining unity the executive put forward 
a lengthy compromise motion, influenced no doubt by the 
referendum’s reversal of the preceding council’s decision. The 
motion aimed at seeking a form of fraternal membership within 
the I.U.S., so that the N.U.S., whilst paying membership fees 
and co-operating in all practical ways, could be dissociated from 
the political bias of the International Union. The council 
members gave a large majority to this solution. 

But is it really a solution? The I.U.S. leaders have been 
most concerned not to lose British support. Although they 
dubbed the N.U.S. leaders “ Fascists ” and “ imperialists,” they 
have always tried to keep the N.U.S. within their organisation. 
Clearly, whilst they still have a member in the free world, they 
have a claim to the title “international.” But the I.U.S. has 
no category of “fraternal membership”; will it be worth its 
while to create one ? 

The I.U.S. has consistently rejected the British point of view. 
It refused to aid individual travel between East and West Europe, 
so that it could concentrate effort on holding “ cultural rallies.” 
Obviously individual travel has no propaganda value ; things 
cannot be engineered to create a good impression as they can at 
an international “ peace” congress. On the constitutional side 
the irregular expulsion of the Yugoslavs brought forth British 
protests, but those protests have been ignored. Even at the recent 
winter sports games in Rumania the I.U.S. refused to satisfy the 
British delegates that the Russian competitors were in fact bona 
fide students. 

Meanwhile the leaders of the N.U.S. are obliged to go on 
spending the greater part of their time in futile wrangling, 
countering I.U.S. insults and propaganda, while so much else 
is left undone in student affairs at home. But it must be admitted 
that, notwithstanding the technical “ association” of the N.U.S. 
with the international organisation, there is an ever-growing body 
of British student opinion which is opposed to the sort of idealism 
that leads to the perpetuation of these fruitless relationships. 
More and more it is being realised that many of the British 
students who want to go on putting “ the British point of view” 
are those whose point of view is not British in any sense of the 
word. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


F fiscal conditions permitted, I should in every two months 
spend one long week-end abroad. The suddenness of such 
displacement, the actual jog and jerk of travel, are as good 

for the liver as a morning ride in the park. The short time- 
exposure necessitated by these rapid visits permits the shutter 
of alertness to open for a few seconds only, before falling back 
into the groove of habit ; but in those seconds a clear-cut light is 
received. The pleasures of recapturing old associations or form- 
ing fresh impressions are enhanced by the speed of passage. 
There is no time for lethargy with her moth wings to soften 
the sharpness of impression ; no time for new ruts of routine 
to form ; the sponge-bag does not dry upon the hook. It is 
important, however, that these snap-shot journeys should be 
undertaken by sea or land and not by air. Air-transport is 
suited only for long distances, when the aching boredom of this 
method of conveyance can be mitigated by the thought that 
one has completed in ten hours a journey that should have 
lasted for ten days. I do not myself find that thought very 
enlivening, any more than I experience tingling delight at the 
realisation that I can telephone, whereas my grandfather could 
not. Hurry in itself is not one of the major aims of human 
endeavour ; it is merely one of the effective methods of saving 
time. Nor can any person who has ever experienced the delights 
of travel find pleasure in being inserted into a metal cylinder, 
propelled unconsciously across vast spaces, and then decanted 
with a slight pop upon some distant aerodrome ; no person of 
even average human perception should relish being handled 
like the invoices and coins that are hurtled backwards and 
forwards across some emporiums in pneumatic tubes. Quick 
journeys only provide the maximum value if undertaken in trains. 
7 * * * 


Never so long as I live and my brain retains even one per cent. 
of its activity shall I cease to be filled with wonder at the 
supreme moiment of sleeping-car experience: the moment when 
one hooks the blind from its small stud, allows it to creep up 
the window, and lies back to see a wholly new landscape 
sliding past one’s angle of vision. Those who share with me 
the ecstasy of this sudden experience will understand better than 
others when I say that short sharp journeys to the Continent 
provide a stimulus more intense than the ordinary prolonged 
visit. One may have driven the night before through wet and 
shining streets to the Gare de Lyon, observing how the crowds 
on the boulevards will cluster under dripping café awnings, wait- 
ing for the storm to pass. One may have heard the rain clattering 
upon the glass roof of the station and observed the wet leather 
capes of the policemen escorting the mail trolleys towards the 
train. As night descends, the large panes of the corridor windows 
are slashed diagonally by lit streaks of water ; the train shakes 
and rumbles onwards through the dripping night. And next 
morning, when one wakes, when that wonderful encounter occurs 
with the blind and its small stud, there suddenly is a rushing 
landscape, lit with a light such as (were the quotation not so 
wearied) one might describe as unusual on sea or land. For 
surely that first fall of sunshine upon the Provence landscape is 
among the most miraculous of unnatural phenomena, appearing 
to be as artificial as the rose-madder glow that illuminates the 
small panorama boxes in the windows of travel agencies. Black 
and wet was the world but a few hours before ; and now pink, 
golden and blue. Yet within a morning these colours will have 
lost their magic : by the same afternoon one will glance at the 
Mediterranean scene without surprise. 

* * * . 


Quickness of contrast, I repeat, is the thing to jerk the liver. 
One day in Paris, three days in the south, will make the whole 
world glisten afresh: prolong the week-end into a fortnight, and 
the dew dries upon the leaf. Last week, for instance, | spent 


twenty dark wet hours in Paris and three cloudless days and nights 
beside the Mediterranean. 1 found that these successive changes 
of climate and atmosphere enabled my mind for the moment 
to lose something of its suet quality. I am not saying that the 
hours I passed in Paris were the most exciting that I have ever 
experienced .in that capital of civilisation. It rained continu- 
ously ; there hung a yellow fog upon the city of light; the 
chestnut trees were fading and dripped. The more ancient of 
my French friends did not appear to me to be in a mood of 
exuberant optimism. They lpoked forward with apprehension 
to the impending elections, observing sadly that every alternative 
seemed bad. If the Gaullists increased their representation, 
grave trouble might result ; if the Communists secured a heavy 
vote, they could claim some key ministries and then all manner 
of purifications and infiltrations would result ; yet if, as seemed 
more probable, the elections resulted in something like the 
present balance of parties, then France would again be exposed 
to a succession of weak governments, unable to check inflation 
and incapable of bringing the war in Indo-China to a quick 
successful end. It would be so easy, these old men murmured, 
for things to get much worse: so difficult, so terribly difficult, for 
them to be rendered much better. I felt that they were glad to 
reflect that they were old enough to have witnessed the triumphs 
of the Third Republic and too oJd to survive the decadence of 
its successors. 


* * * 7 


There the next morning was the Mediterranean, sparkling 
with gaiety and strength. Its beaches were peopled by young 
men and maidens, burnt to the-hue of dark chocolate, their teeth 
flashing white as they threw to each other enormous woollen 
balls, or affixed across their eyes those large sea-goggles, armed 
with which and a harpoon they pursue the monsters of the deep. 
I did not address these adolescents while they basked or battled, 
having the taste to recognise that it would have been even more 
unseemly if the elders had actually spoken to Susanna. But 
in the evenings, seated above the little harbour on the terrace 
of an inn, looking down at the masts of the small yachts swaying 
slowly against the stars, I was able to enter into conversation 
with some of the younger generation and to ask them what they 
thought about the future of Europe and that of France. The 
only point on which they appeared to possess any unanimity 
was their insistence that nobody really cared about the impend- 
ing elections, that the politicians had ruined France in any case 
and that it was unfortunate that I, an Englishman, should pay 
the slightest attention to anything that was said to me by the 
“old defeatists of the Palais Bourbon.” If another war came, 
then France might again be occupied, but the Resistance this 
time would be even better organised and more effective. I 
should remember, they said, that, however much Frenchmen 
may suspect each other, France herself was immortal. “ That is 
a lovely phrase,” I said to them. “ But only a phrase.” 

* * * 7 


Are such contrasts wholly misleading? Am I unduly im- 
pressed, as I was impressed at Algiers in 1943, by the aston- 
ishing resilience of French young men? Do their perhaps 
ignorant jactitations, their gay vauntings when speaking to a 
foreigner, possess no weight at all in comparison to the gloomy 
laments of my own contemporaries ? Wet fog in one place ; in 
the other glistening muscle. Had I remained longer, I should 
assuredly have decided that the pessimism of the aged was more 
firmly based than the exuberance of the young. But I did not 
remain longer. I returned in the heavy train to Calais. On my 
way north I read an excellent article in the Figaro by M. Georges 
Duhamel. He was discussing the fluctuations of taste and 
opinion. He recalled that what he had once admired as “ art 
nouveau” was now derided as “ style métro.” Let us all, he 
said, keep a small Niké Apteros in our hearts. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA . 


“ Ace in the Hole.” = (Plaza.) « My Forbidden Past.” 
“ Show Boat.” (Empire, Sunday.) 


Mr. Bitty Witper, who directed Sunset Boulevard and Lost 
Weekend, has pulled another winner out of his brain-filled hat, a 
film which by its detached, cynical view of the Press and the public 
makes one heartily disgusted and yet inescapably fascinated with 
both. In Ace in the Hole Mr. Kirk Douglas plays the part of an 
ambitious reporter looking for a story which will hit the headlines 
and get him out of Albuquerque and on to a big national newspaper. 
He finds just what he needs when a man searching for relics in some 
old Indian caves gets trapped under a fall of stone. Determined to 
bleed every drop of drama and human interest from the situation, 
and determined that his story shall fill the front pages for a week, 
Mr. Douglas bribes the sheriff into ordering rescue operations to be 
started where they cannot hope to succeed under six days, although 
he knows full well that properly conducted they could be so in a 
day. Kept alive through a small hole, the man, movingly played by 
Mr. Richard Benedict, lies suffering in dust and misery day after 
day while Mr. Douglas builds up his great dramatic story. Thou- 
sands of sightseers, though there is nothing to see, pour into the 
arena, and are kept there in a state of morbid anticipation by Mr. 
Douglas’s lurid bulletins; the trade in hot dogs and popcorn is 
immense ; even a fair arrives. The whole nation is whipped into a 
frenzy, wireless and television working overtime. 

It is horrible—I don’t recall feeling so shaken for years—but both 
in its crowd-scenes and in its moments in the tomb (the swift changes 
from pandemonium to silence are painfully effective) is handled with 
such brillianee that one can only, though feeling slightly sick at 
being a member of the human race, applaud. Mr. Douglas gives 
a really great performance, forcing one against one’s will to believe 
that such a type as he portrays exists in the world; and all the 
lesser stars, notably Miss Jan Sterling and Mr. Porter Hall, emit 
a strong and steady light. If anyone doubts the power of the Press 
or the gullibility of the common man let him now look and be afraid. 

Pride in ancestry motivates the actions of a haughty New Orleans 
family in My Forbidden Past. A skeleton in the cupboard causes 
Miss Ava Gardner, her unscrupulous cousin, Mr. Melvyn Douglas, 
and her proud old aunt, Miss Lucille Watson, to ruin the life of a 
New England doctor, Mr. Robert Mitchum, a forthright type with 
more elevated views on honour but considerably less background. 
It is a good film admirably scripted by someone whose name is not 
on my hand-out and which I missed in the maze of literature at the 
beginning—unfortunate, as one so rarely wants to pat writers—and 
directed with a nice sensitive touch by Mr. Robert Stevenson. The 
atmosphere of dignified decay, of intrigue and snobbishness which 
characterised the moulting Southern aristocracy at the turn of the 
century is skilfully produced, particularly in the case of Mr. Douglas’s 
roué, a man who is blissfully aware of his wickedness and admits, 
with a charming smile, that he is nauseating, isn’t he ? 

Show Boat, starring Miss Kathryn Grayson and Mr. Howard Keel, 
with Miss Ava Gardner thrown in as a glamorous but ill-cast make- 
weight, is just Show Boat. The songs will ever be heavenly, and 
if here they are embedded in a somewhat bumpy production, like 
jewelled nails in a flat tyre, they are always worth waiting for. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


Tuts week has brought performances of two forty-year-old works 
that belong each to a different side of the “ great divide” which was 
forming in the arts during the opening years of the present century. 
Delius’s Mass of Life belongs wholly to the nineteenth century, both 
in conception and in musical idiom, and there is a profound fitness 
in the luxurious, nostalgic language with which he clothes Nietzsche’s 
gospel of hardness and self-sufficiency. For both Nietzsche and 
Delius were sensitive plants masquerading as cactuses; both were 
desperately ill men wholly dependent, either mentally or physically 
or both, on others, while they preached the necessity of health and 
hardness. The life and works of each were in contradiction, but the 
contradiction was more glaring in the case of Delius, a hard man 
who seems to have put @ll his tenderness into his music. 

The Mass of Life is Delius’s largest, most masculine work ; but the 
elegiac or nostalgic vein reappears so constantly—and its reappear- 
ances are so unfailingly the memorable occasions musically—that 
the work as a whole does not really differ in. character from the 





(London 


Pavilion.) 





rest of his ontput. Its character is really determined by Delius’s 
musical idiom (which was, of course, determined by his character), 
and this idiom has two salient features—richness of colour, 
both harmonic and sonorous, and “cadency.” “The art of 
Delius . . . has its roots upon the descending arc of life,” wrote 
Philip Heseltine ; “ it is cadent but not decadent.” This descending, 
“ cadent ” character shows itself in the descending chromatic basses 
and the long-drawn cadences (in the technical sense) which mark all 
Delius’s music, as in a different way they mark so much of Mahler’s. 
Evening, autumn, farewell—even when the words are not used, the 
music breathes them ; and, if it should speak of spring and dancing, 
it is with nostalgia for what is of the past, a memory that only adds 
poignancy to the “ dying fall” of the present. 

It is a mistake to attach too much importance to Nietzsche's 
text, which was on this occasion left in the decent obscurity of the 
original German. It is often, strictly speaking, meaningless, and 
trembles on the verge of the ridiculous ; but it provided Delius with 
the moods and images that he needed. At the Albert Hall Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducted the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
who, with the baritone soloist Fischer-Dieskow, did full justice to the 
sensuous beauty and poetic imagination of the long meditative 
passages and the night-music. The London Philharmonic Choir, 
on the other hand, spoiled the already uncertain balance of the 
work by quite failing to provide the contrast of physical and moral 
energy. There was no “ yea-saying to life” in their singing, no sug- 
gestion of the “ arrow seeking its mark among the stars” in their 
tone or their delivery. 

Stravinsky's Rite of Spring, played at the Royal Festival Hall by 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski, is only five years 
younger than the Mass of Life ; but it belongs to a different planet, 
whose ascendancy can be dated from the appearance of this single 
work in 1913 and lasted for something like 30 years. It is music of 
the nerves and senses, not of the soul or the intellect or even, in the 
ordinary sense, of the emotions. The recreation by means of a huge 
modern orchestra of a stark, “ primitive” effect, in which hitherto 
accepted standards of “ beauty” were ignored, was exactly parallel 
with contemporary artists’ adoption of West African negro sculp- 
ture as their model. It was the first conscious and overt turning 
away from the whole humanist tradition to which music is now 
tentatively returning with a pathetic nostalgia. The Rite of Spring 
will always live as a magnificent orchestral tour de force. How well 
it would survive repeated performance is doubtful, for the senses and 
the nerves are not long content with the same stimulus; but an 
occasional performance of the quality that Stokowski obtained on 
this occasion is wholly welcome. MARTIN COOPER. 


EXHIBITION 


Eleventh Antique Dealers’ Fair. 


For those who enjoy peering into the corners of an antique shop, 
this display, which is on view until June 21st, is almost a surfeit 
of pleasure—an orgy of connoisseurship. As everyone knows, a 
single shop can occupy an enthusiastic browser for the greater part 
of an afternoon ; but here are the best pieces from nearly a hundred 
shops, well-arranged, well-lighted and set off by luxurious vases of 
flowers. Though not all the businesses represented are London 
concerns, most “of them are, and of these the majority are to be 
found in W.1 or S.W.1, with a strong reinforcement from the 
Brompton Road. The general effect is so rich as to be mildly 
intoxicating and arouses mingled feelings of admiration and envy. 
Everything here was made before 1830 and has undergone an 
examination for authenticity, so that it in no way implies a critical 
judgement if one mentions specifically, as having given particular 
pleasure, the furniture of Mallett and Son, Norman Adams and 
R. F. Lock; Tilley’s, Stafford’s and Manheim’s china ; Aspreys’ 
silver ; Charles Casimir’s pewter, and the carpets and tapestries of 
Perez. The Parker Gallery and Ellis and Smith show coloured 
prints, the Leger Galleries a selection of their pictures, and Spink 
and Son some interesting English watercolours—the last-named 
being only one of the attractions in perhaps the most remarkable 
section of the Fair. Books are represented by Batsford, and there 
are also stands to advertise the Connoisseur, Country Life and the 
Antique Collector, whose shiny pages have so often illustrated the 
delightful—but, alas, expensive—treasures of the golden age of 
craftsmanship. Yet at Grosvenor House, as in the antique shops 
themselves, there is no compulsion to buy, and it is much just to be 
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allowed to look and to be reminded of our civilised heritage. “Is 
man an ape or an angel? ™~ Coming away from the Antique 
Dealers’ Fair, one tends, like Disraeli, to be for once “on the side 
of the angels.” DereEK HuDSON. 


ART 


Messrs. AGNEW’S loan exhibition of portraits by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence—the first for many years—is interesting largely in a nega- 
tive sense. It surely reinforces the orthodox view that Lawrence, 
painter of princes and all the rank, fashion and talent of Europe, 
finds his most lasting memorial in the unique collection of official 
portraits in the Waterloo Chamber and in isolated works like 
Queen Charlotte. The vermilion bloom on the cheek and in the 
shadows, the glittering high-lights of bright eyes and moist lips, 
the languors within the muslins and velvets turned all too easily, 
and at all periods of his life, under his fluid and facile touch, to 
the artifice expected of the society portrait-painter. In more recent 
times Sargent was, I suppose, his nearest equivalent. 

Five young Irish painters show their eclectic talents at Tooth’s. 
Thurloe Conolly has avidly devoured one aspect of Klee; Nevill 
Johnson some gentle and decorative surrealism ; Colin Middleton, 
probably the best known and most personal, an _ ultramarine 
expressionism. At the Redfern, Michael Ayrton seems to have 
settled down. The elaborate and cerebral tricks of composition, 
the near-sweet colour, the sometimes curiously insensitive handling 
of paint (his heavy scumbles are often puzzling) have coalesced 
into a firm manner and are applied with assurance to a wide variety 
of subject-matter. Louis le Brocquy, at Gimpel Fils, has developed. 
In particular, his sense for decorative colour, applied to the pro- 
blems of tapestry, has resulted in works that are gay and lively 
and mature. 

Marino Marini’s exhibition at the Hanover Gallery is the most 
impressive by any contemporary foreign sculptor that London has 
seen for many years. Marini’s use of oriental and archaic simplifi- 
cations would degenerate, in lesser hands, into monotony and 
pastiche. As it is, he invests them with such vigour and rhythm 
that each piece becomes fresh and exciting. His treatment of 
surface, whether in the acutely observed head of Stravinsky or, 
more obviously, in the large wooden horse and rider, is always 
of interest. (The latter is painted with hieratic patterns, subsequently 
flecked by gouging and cutting to produce a rich and elaborate 
texture.) This surface treatment, however, is only the romantic 
superficial dressing of a basically monumental and classic conception 
that is entirely latin. Marini thinks clearly and with great certainty 
in three dimensions. His paintings, on the other hand, seem to me 
without merit. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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So many reports by natural history clubs and rural societies for 
the preservation of this and that amenity are appearing this month 


that the countryman is likely to be imprisoned indoors by his con- 
science in order to read them, and thus to cut himself off from the 
sources of his own delight. For instance, the Bureau of Current Affairs 
has issued a pamphlet, Shaping the Countryside, by Professor Lebon, 
which might well be read in conjunction with that interesting book 
England’s Green Mantle, by A. G. Tansley, as help toward a more 
intelligent grasp of the causes and influences in the shaping of our 
‘rolling English roads” ; 


British scene. What was the origin of our 
why are we blessed with hedgerows and small fields (many modern- 
minded farmers would say “cursed” !); what is the future of our 
country mansions? Just a handful of questions that can at once 
set us speculating fruitfully. 
Looking for Orchids 

Meanwhile, I have been out book in hand, wandering in the local 


woodlands and along the hedgesides, looking for orchids. My guide is 
the new book Wild Orchids of Britain, by V. S. Summerhayes (Collins, 
2Is.), who is in charge of the wonderful orchid collection at the Kew 
Herbarium. The book is profusely illustrated with coloured plates, so 
faithful in reproduction that specimens can at once be identified from 
them. I was thus able to name the Bird’s Nest Orchid (Neottia nidus- 
avis), which I found near a cord of cut wood, under a large beech-tree 
in mid-Kent. It is not a spectncmins beauty, stalk and bloom being 
coloured alike, a dull olive-green with a whitish turn of the petals. 
But I had never noticed this “species before, and should not have done 
so this week without the aid of Mr. Summerhayes’ book. one likely to 
be authoritative in its fullness and arrangement of so vast a mass of 
material 


A Notable Country House 

Before leaving the subject of pamphlets and books whiieg to the 
natural scene and its influence on our social life, 1 must mention a 
booklet put out by the Earl of Darnley about his home Cobham Hall, 
North Kent. The history covers a period of seven hundred years. 
The present house consists of Tudor wings (in one of which the owner 
lives) and a magnificent fagade by Inigo Jones. The historian of this 
locality, Ralph Arnold, describes the work done by the present owner 
of Cobham in the preservation of the park, the famous lime-avenue 
relics of a 


and the flower-gardens. Kent abounds in these superb 
vanished civilisation. Within a few square miles the visitor can discover 
Knole, Penshurst, Chiddingstone, Bayham Abbey, Scotney Castle, 


Sissinghurst Castle and Cobham Hall, all of them rich in past history 
and present beauty and dignity. Now that they are open to the public, 
each of them needs a booklet such as this one by Mr. Arnold, written 
informatively and reverently. 


An Act of Vandalism 

There is no small indignation throughout the Kentish countryside, 
because the Home Office proposes to take over a farm-school set in the 
heart of this intimate and historical scene, and to set it round with a high 
barbed wire fence, so that it can be used as a Borstal institution. This 
is an instance of the dangers of central control, by which places, things 
and human beings become mere figures on a page of statistics Thus 
the final blasphemy cgainst the spirit of man is unwittingly committed, 


In the Garden 

I am delighted this week by a display of the little bulb plant, Sparaxis. 
I set the bulbs in mid-winter, at the same time as I put in a new 
consignment of tulips, and I had begun to accept this experiment as a 
failure, for the newcomer was a reluctant addition to the beds round 
the ornamental pond. But suddenly, with the first break of real summer 
sunshine, the flowers have appeared in profusion. They are most 
decorative, with their six long petals that make a trumpet-shaped bloom 
that closes at night. The colours are various—cream, mauve, brick-red— 
but all have yellow centres. 

Bees are working in the cotoneaster bushes so eagerly that the whole 
plants appear to be in movement. From several points in the garden I 
can hear the bushes humming like dynamos. A pair of bull-finches are 
interested also. They have been haunting the top terrace, where several 
cotoneasters form a flat edging, and I have been able to examine them 
at close quarters, remarking what fierce little painted warriors they are, 
harsh red and black with a streak of white and that grim parrot-beak. 

A more utilitarian observation is that while flea-beetle has infested 
the cabbage-plants recently set out, two rows planted between broad 
beans are untouched by this pest. Can this be due to the neighbourhood 
of the beans ? RICHARD CHURCH. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 67 


Report by John Clarke 


A prize was offered for a description of the closing stages in 
the trials of one of the following—Mary Queen of Scots ; Charles 1; 
Guy Fawkes ; Captain Kidd ; Oscar Wilde—written in the manner 
of those newspaper columns which daily present vignettes of pro- 
ceedings in London police courts. 


One thing is abundantly clear. The writers of those columns 
upon which this competition was based are unlikely to suffer from 
a surfeit of flattery, or at any rate from that form of the com- 
modity which springs from faithful imitation. Most competitors 
chose their own line across country and, having done that, they 
galloped off on it, paying only the scantest attention to the rules 
and red flags that marked out the course. Reading the entries, 
I felt at times as a point-to-point judge might, who, expecting 
runners to approach the winning-post by way of the finishing 
straight, found some coming in via the £2 car-park, and others 
thundering past from somewhere behind the farmers’ luncheon 
marquee. 

It was not, of course, easy, in so few words (the column-writers 
are allowed 600-800 words for their purposes) to get to grips with 
even the closing stages of the trials. But I had hoped that competi- 
tors might turn this limit to their advantage by seizing upon some 
single facet of the trial; concentrating upon that and sketching in 
the verdict, the outcome of the whole business, almost incidentally. 
Some, instead, wrote straight reports and one (D. I. Beaumanoir- 
Hart) treated the trial of Mary Queen of Scots in the breathless 
manner of the mnews-magazines — “At Fotheringay Castle, 
Northants, debonair ex-court favourite Tony Babington was 
CmeG. .. 3 

King Charles was the favourite subject, and those who wrote 
about him, royalists to a man, made no bones, most of them, about 
their bias,,.for which they had to be faulted. I liked the touch of 
Valerie Ranzetta, though, who wrote: “f was glad when the court 
missionary arranged with the ushers to have a hackney closed chair 
brought for the King’s convenience ™ (at the end of the trial and 
of her story). 

Simplicity of language is a virtue in such columns—the writer of 
one was rapped roundly on the knuckles once by a Yeader for using 
“ meticulous ” and “ palpably” in the same article—and this went 


’ against E. Bedwell, whose amusing entry on Guy Fawkes contained 


“troglodytic vigils” and a “ purloined ” box of matches, as it did 
against E. Willis (on Mary) with “eloquence in invective impinged 
on the auditory organs.” 

Nearest to the models set, I thought, were two King’s men—Roger 
Till and Edward Blishen—whose entries I marked at £2 each, leaving 
the other £1 for the pleasantly “atmospheric” entry on Captain 
Kidd by R. B. Browning. The first two are printed below: — 


PRIZES 
(ROGER TILL) 

You could never have mistake the mar in the dock for the man in the 
street. You could never have supposed this unruffled man of the elegant 
rutiles to be Mr. Tom, Dick or Harry Stuart. Instead, you might have taken 
him for the producer of a pageant—Festival impresario—calmly looking 
at his cast and their trappings just before the rise of the curtain. “ Quite 
an impressive tableau, ladies and gentlemen,’ he seemed to be saying 
with icy politeness as he fanned the foggy air of Westminster Hall with 
his lace kerchief (marked “C. R.”). “You think you are enacting a 
tragedy, but in truth it is a comedy, not to say a farce. Actors you may 
be, yet you are but amateurs.” 

His words, though unspoken, stung his listeners like a knife. Lord 
President Bradshaw, scowling like an angry bull, dipped his pen in gall 
and passed a note to his deputy ; the tame falcon on the Chief Secretary’s 
shoulder chortled gleefully ; and the still foggy air was pierced by an 
upper-class female voice crying “ Oliver Cromwell is a traitor !”—an 
outburst that caused even the fly to leave the wart on the nose of that 
iron-faced man from East Anglia. 

No wonder the Lord President yelled to the prisoner, “Sir, you have 
not owned us as a court, and you look upon us as a sort of people met 
together, . .” Prisoner’s reply was inaudible from the Press Gallery. 

As reported in another column, the death sentence was pronounced 
soon afterwards. As it happened, prisoner was the King of England—the 
producer who knew how to handle crowd scenes but whose stage villains 
were too much for him. He was on trial for treason. It is understood 
that the theatres will soon be closed altogether. 
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(Epwarp BLISHEN) 


Mr. Bradshaw, president of the special court in Westminster Hall, 
coughed uncertainly and looked across at Charles. 


Perhaps he was thinking that it is not often that men like Charles 
are seen in the dock. That elegant beard, that narrow, aristocratic 
face ; where, Mr. Bradshaw seemed to be wondering, would be a suitable 
milieu for this unusual prisoner? Some lofty salon, some bright 
ballroom? 


As a matter of fact, the right place for Charles was a palace. For 
Charles was a king. But something had gone wrong; the willowy, 
immaculate Charles had committed something that was called High 
Treason ; and there, fiddling with the lace on his sleeve, he was listening 
to a sentence of death being read by the clerk of the court. 

“I desire your leave to reply,” said Charles. His voice was the voice of 
the brocaded room, the lofty audience chamber. It was out of place there, 
in the sombre court. 


Mr. Bradshaw seemed to think so, because his cough became more 
uncertain. He blinked and then gestured to the guards who stood about 
the dock. Charles, Mr. Bradshaw perhaps was deciding, would be better 
out of sight. For kings have a habit of command, And Charles 
was a very kingly figure. 

So Mr. Bradshaw’s usually mild tones became thunderous. “*Guard, 
withdraw your prisoner!” he boomed. 


As it disappeared from the court, the dapper figure of Charles still 
Suggested scented ceremony rather than criminal proceedings. But his 
last words, as the guards closed about him, were not the velvety 
politeness of a high society occasion. “I am not suffered to speak,” he 
cried. “ Expect what justice other people will have.” 

Mr. Bradshaw coughed uncertainly—twice. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 70 


Set by Richard Usborne 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a ballade 
(three eight-line stanzas, rhyming ABABBCBC, and an envoy, 
rhyming BCBC) with refrain “. Old Etonians like Shelley.” 
The first syllable of the refrain can vary. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than June 27th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of July 6th. 





“Che Spectator,” June 14th, 1851 


THe American President has returned to Washington. He 
appears to have been coolly received throughout his progress. 
Mr. Webster, who was prevented by his son’s indisposition from 
attending the chief magistrate, has since gone over the same 
ground, and with much more éclat ; having addressed numerous 
assemblies along the whole line of the Erie railroad, and been 
received with enthusiasm. His greatest anxiety appears to have 
been to vindicate the course pursued by himself and his party 
in relation to the Fugitive Slave Bill, and to convince his 
auditors that upon the ground of that bill alone can the Union 
be perpetuated. 

The vehemence with which Mr. Webster professed sincerity 
while indulging in something very closely resembling special- 
pleading, and the frequency of his appeals to the Supreme Being 
as witness to his good faith, imply a lively sense that the 
interests of his party are in danger. Indeed, the abstract of 
the returns of the census of 1850, published in the Washington 
papers, shows that he is not apprehensive without cause. The 
source of danger is not the altered balance of the Slavery and 
Abolition parties; on both sides the question of slavery is 
palpably with the greater number a mere pretext—* political 
capital,” in the Translantic phrase. But it is obvious that 
political power is rapidly passing from the Atlantic to the 
Western States: and the Conservative party, to which Mr. 
Webster belongs, has its strongholds in the Atlantic States ; 
the pioneers and backwoodsmen of the West belonging to a 
more reckless class of politicians. 
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LETTERS TO 


Leisure and Education 


Sin.—Surely Lord Beveridge, in suggesting the segregation of classes as 

reason for the low level of culture amongst the majority in England, 
verrates the potentiality of any educational system, and overlooks the 
ict that the schools of a country cannot in the long run be out of tune 
with the country’s social organisation, its prejudices or its history. In 


to admire, 


the Scandinavian countries, which Lord Beveridge seems 
I think I am right in saying that parents are-compelled by law to send 
eir children to the State schools ; a similar compulsion in England 


would be a direct violation of the first principle of the Butler Act, 
namely, that parents are to have the right to send their children to the 


schools of their choice The American schools are not primarily 
designed to provide instruction, but to assimilate many different nation- 
alities into a uniform American pattern. The Scottish educational 


system suits the Scottish class-structure, which is by no means identical 
The French State schools reflect the predominant 


with the English 
The privately 


anti-clericalism and taste for centralised administration 
conducted schools in England owe their continued existence to the hard 
middle-class core which persists in sending its children, often at great 
sacrifice, to schools it regards, often with good reason, as the best 

1 feel that the truth—and perhaps it should not be mentioned in 
polite society—is that most people in England—or elsewhere—do not 
want to be educated: of that I am convinced after years of experience 
as a lecturer in the W.E.A., evening institutes and in the R.A.F. educa- 
tional scheme. If anyone today has not acquired a good education in 
England, it is rarely that the State schools can be blamed. All over 
the country the local authorities maintain excellent day and evening 
classes which too often are attended by mere handfuls of students. 

But is education everything? A recent social survey concluded that 
whilst most of the teen-age girls interviewed by it had not the slightest 
interest in things intellectual, they had many compensating good qualities 
of character—loyalty to their families, for example, and readiness to 
help in their homes. After all, hundreds of thousands of the uncultured 
products of our elementary schools did not do so badly at El Alamein, 
and are still doing what is expected of them in Korea. Our English 
schools are not perfect, but they will not be improved by the doctrinaire 
prejudices which have inspired too many of our post-war educational 
regulations, which seem to have as their object the preparation of the 
self-esteem of mediocrities. How else can one explain the forcing 
through, against the views of all the best educationists, of such measures 
as the age-limit of sixteen for taking the school certificate, the abolition 
of the distinction mark (so undemocratic this !), the multilateral schools 








+ If blue roses 
make you see re * 


then turn quickly from the “ curious receipt ” on page 266 
of the summer Countryman and restore good humour by 
reading of a skylark outwitting cows, or the possibilities 
of treasure-trove in your garden. Or look at the photo- 
graph of a dog bottle-feeding a fawn, or landscapes from 
Surrey to Kircudbrightshire. In the richly packed pages 
of this quarter’s issue, farmer, fruit-grower, gardener, 
bird-watcher, write entertainingly ; observant amateurs 
too, give experience and anecdote. In humour, fact, 
poetry, picture, the countryside lives between the green 
covers. Whether your roots go no deeper than a town 
flower-pot or are fast among broad acres, you who love 
the cayntryside will love The Countryman. 
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THE EDITOR 


which are a failure in the country of their origin. The solution of the 
problem, | submit, is to improve the best schools, and all the others 
will tend to follow suit.—l am, sir, your obedient servant, 


REGINALD HALL. 


> 


109 Colmore Rew, Birmingham, 3. 


Sin,—Lord Beveridge, in his review of English Life and 
attributes the insufficiency of demand for worth-while means of spending 
There can 


Leisure, 


leisure in part to segregation in our system of education, 
be no doubt that this is true, but improvement in this factor alone will 
not solve the problems posed by Messrs. Rowntree and Lavers. Would 
it not be true to say that our educational system fails in two of its 
he average individual with 
ind that it fails to 


> 


primary purposes That it fails to provide t 
a set of ideals, a set of standards by which to live; 
leave the average student with a desire for further education and a 
love of knowledge for its own sake. The fault does not lie with the 
individual, who is by nature eager for ideals and knowledge in his 
youth, but with unimaginative curricula and teaching methods which 
leave many students indifferent, if not actually hostile, to any further 
thought of education. Economic distress and war alone have succeeded 
in rousing people from this lethargy. 
here seems to be little prospect of any radical change in the 
educational system for some time to come, but it is the duty of adult 
educational bodies to attempt to overcome indifference now. Educational 
associations have generally failed to take up this challenge. Some few 
voluntary bodies are experimenting with classes presented in an informal 
way by enthusiasts in their subjects, and these classes are meeting with 
some success ; but many more are persisting with the methods that were 
successful in the 1930s but now result only in lamentations on the lack 
of initiative displayed by the individual in the Welfare State. Until 
this indifference disappears, the more academic forms of education will 
not appeal to the men and women studied in English Life and Leisure 
whose need for education is greatest—Yours faithfully, 
WiLLtIAM E. Mason, 
Secretary, Honor Oak Community Association. 
Turnham Road School, Brockley, S.E.4. 


Making Ends Meet 


Sir,—Many will have enjoyed reading Making Ends Meet and will 
congratulate the schoolmaster upon having not only sacrificed some of 
his comforts for the sake of others but learned so to live that he has 
made ends meet. Other professional men, e.g., the clergy, cannot do 
this. I worked on to the age of 75; then, on producing a medical 
certificate that I was not physically fit to continue, I was allowed to 
retire with an allowance of £170 a year, part of which is obtained from 
the benefice I vacated—a fact of which I was unpleasantly made aware 
when meeting some of my,old parishioners 

I set to work to do the work I felt I had the strengths to do— 
what is called guinea-pig work, helping sick clergy or taking their places 
when away from home. But I found-that the bread was taken out of 
my mouth ; all kinds of people were used for this purpose—chiropodists, 
postmasters, students at theological colleges, &c.—for lay readers do not 
take fees, and the clergy in their poverty must escape them. 

Soon the rising cost of everything made living in the house I had 
rented in lieu of the vicarage impossible. Another move was imperative. 
Strength, too, was decreasing as age advanced. My wife could not 
possibly continue working daily in the house and kitchen, for she had 
not any training for this. Hitherto her active work had been of a 
different kind ; others by their skilful work had set her free to do the 
work of her life. When she had borne the strain of housework (cleaning 
and washing) for a few years in her old age, is it any wonder that she 
collapsed? There remained only one course to pursue—to live in a 
hotel. But no hotel will now receive you under about £1 a day for 
each person—such luxuries as children are, of course, out of the 
question—and where can £2 a day be found? There is certainly an 
annual payment which I receive from the Hants County Council of 
£13 Is. 8d. This is a superannuation allowance granted by the Council 
in return for work at a workhouse for 35 years. I was able to fit this 
in with parochial work, and the remuneration was £20 a year. Having 
reached the stage when I have to live in a hotel I hope I may not 
have to change residence again, for I am at the mercy of the proprietor. 
I am quite sure of one thing, viz., that the moment I fall ill I must go 
—and where? There is no place but a nursing home, and that costs 
about £14 14s. a week. And where must my poor wife go ?—Your 
obedient servant, A. T. Fincu. 


Red Lodge, Seaview Road, W. Worthing. 
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Now your bicycle’s 


all over my towel ! 


Young men of every generation are slow to realise how difficult it is to remove grime by washing. 
The housewife fooking at her towels, has needed little telling. Within recent years sodium phosphates have 
come to her help. New washing powders, anonymously containing Albright & Wilson’s phosphate products— 


although hardly abolishing washdays—are making clothes cleaner and whiter with much less effort on the housewife’s part. 
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Sir,—As a by no means retired housekeeper in my seventy-eighth year, 
still doing all the household mending, my own washing and tablework, 
&c., | read with interest any articles on household economy. 

Being a mile from the bus route, staff-has always been a difficulty, 
and since the war began we have been reduced, to our great economy 
and comfort, from four indoor maids, a gardener, a chauffeur, to a 
gardener and forenoon daily help. No chasing round registry offices, 
no days off, no grumblings—what a relief! 

[here is one criticism of the retired schoolmaster’s expenditure which 
I should like to make. If he is trying to make ends meet I feel that 
£144 and £75, being his bills at the village shop and butcher, baker, &c., 
are excessive if one is trying to economise. For the last four years I 
have put in my household cash-box every three months £30, which 
covers everything mentioned in the lists of the retired schoolmaster, with 
the exception of newspaper and tobacco (as I don’t smoke). My total 
for the year is £120, while his is £219. Our household consists of 
myself, two daughters, who beside their other activities do the cooking 
and much of the housework, and a schoolmaster son, who lives with 
uss in the holidays. We have a large garden, and so have our own fruit, 
Vegetables and eggs ; but I have no doubt the retired schoolmaster has 
the same. I run the house and pay all the household expenses, but 
cannot make further comparisons as my family are otherwise 
independent.—Yours, &c., Op HAanp. 
Sir,—Your headmaster’s article must have brought a wry smile to the 
faces of many of your readers who are confronted with the real problem 
of “making ends meet.” Ends, of course, can be placed anywhere, 
and all this amounted to was the happiest and most comfortable way 
of living on an income of £800 a year. 

But, Sir, take another profession, that of minister of religion in all 
the recognised denominations, Anglican or Free. Here, I imagine, the 
average income is very little more than £400 a year, and most of those 
now in office are university-trained men. When the days of retirement 
come, to be certain of an income of even £200 is a blessing. In my 
own case I do a little better than this, but out of £250 have to find 
£36 for rates, and £26 for a woman helper two mornings a week. And 
yet I manage to take a 2d. daily paper, and the Spectator, and keep out 
of debt. Here then is the real problem of how to make ends meet in 
these days of rising prices.—Yours, &c., A RETIRED PARSON. 


Health Centres and Doctors 


Sir.—I have waited a week since the publication of Dr. Somerville 
Hastings’ article on health centres in the hope that an abler pen than 
mine would reply to it. While there is little to argue about in the body 
of his article (and I do not propose to state the pros and cons now), his 
jast paragraph with its rhetorical questions deserves comment. 

fo the first question as to whether the Minister of Health can take a 
more active part in solving the problem, the answer is presumably “ Yes,” 
if the Minister feels the time is ripe. The next two questions—* Cannot 


he [the Minister] use his influence to persuade the doctors to come in?” 


and “Cannot he make the terms, at any rate in some experimental 
centres, really attractive to the doctors ? "—are so naive in a person of Dr. 
Hastings’ knowledge and experience as to be laughable. No one should 
know better than he the complete lack of confidence felt by the main 
body of the profession in the Ministry of Health. The seeds of suspicion 
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were sown years ago by a succession of Ministers of varying political com- 
plexion and were brought to a triumphant flowering by Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, who invited us to come in and who, in the opinion ef many, not 
only failed to carry out the terms of service, but by brilliant delaying 
tactics has so sickened the majority of general practitioners that their work 
has become a burden instead of a joy. Three years after entering the 
Service we are still haggling about our pay, and a number of doctors are 
working the scheme discontentedly because they have burnt their boats 
and know no other way of earning a living. And this is the Ministry 
which is invited to offer “ really attractive terms.” 

Finally, in Dr.Hastings’ article, comes the suggestion to “ import full- 
time practitioners when the local doctors persistently refuse to co-operate.” 
Just the tactics of the bloated capitalist | Underpay the workers and then 
use blackleg labour! 

Apart from the remark that this would seem to be the first step to a 
salaried service (and what a service that would be!) 1 shall forbear to 
comment on the proposal. But the wheel has come full circle, indeed, 
when a member of the Labour Party is able seriously to recommend 
the use of blacklegs in order to coerce a formerly liberal profession.— 
Yours faithfully, H. G. St. M. Rees. 

The Breck Lodge, Mildenhall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


The Pledge of a State 


Sir,—Perhaps it would be wise in these days for Persians to ponder over 
the following passage which occurs in the work of one of their foremost 
writers of modern times, and one who incidentally was perhaps more 
than anyone else instrymental in bringing about the adoption of con- 
stitutional rule in their country, whether with good results or ill. I refer 
to the late Prince Malcom Khan. He wrote: “Once a signature of 
the State has been fixed below an agreement, it must be our paramount 
duty honestly to abide by it, even should it mean the loss of haff our 
country. For in that case a country can still survive as long as its 
honour and reputation remain unsullied ; whereas if not, and it is held 
in contempt by the rest of the world, it can accomplish nothing and is 
virtually extinet."—Yours faithfully, F. Matcom. 
St. Albans. 


Interpolated Aitches 


Sir,—In the middle of the front page of The Times for Friday, June 8th, 
there is an advertisement issued by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service for a Personnel Management Adviser (Male) in Scotland. It reads 
in part: “ Candidates must have had extensive experience has Personnel 
Officers.” It would be of much interest if it could be revealed at what 
Stage the “aitch” was added, and the locality of its origin. I cannot 
believe that it came from Scotland.—Yours faithfully, 


King’s College, University of London. JOHN HONEYMAN. 


Mrs. Humph ry Ward 


Sir,—The publication of Mrs. Trevelyan’s article in your issue of June 8th 
must have raised feelings of gratitude in the minds of many, at least of 
your older readers, reminding them as it does of a great debt they owe 
to the memory of the gracious lady whose centenary occurs this month. 
To many of us who, in the dreary mental climate of the nineties, were 
painfully seeking to fashion some not unworthy “divine idea of the 
universe ” (to quote the phrase that seems to have haunted Carlyle), she 
brought encouragement and a measure of constructive thought that has 
proved an abiding possession in the years that have followed. 

One would have welcomed a fuller estimate of how far Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's aims in regard to the furtherance of religion and social service 
have been realised. Her daughter, with modest propriety, refrains from 
attempting that: but perhaps we may yet have it from some one of your 
contributors well qualified to speak.—I am, &c., Dm Be 


Cryptogram Gone Wrong 


Sirn,—May I point out to Mr. P. John that the error which he has 
detected in my analysis, so far from invalidating my theory, actually 
corroborates it? It is an unwarranted assumption that the subconscious 
possesses a superhuman impeccability. If, therefore, Janus himself was 
capable of a deviation from accuracy of one hundred, it is inherently 
probable that his subconscious should miscalculate to the extent of ten. 
I consider that I was justified in admitting this probability, though the 
space at my disposal did not allow me to call attention to so trivial 
a detail.—yY ours faithfully, R. Kennarp Davis. 
On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


reading, the much-thumbed volume in hall, parlour and 
public house, that it once was. Yet there is so much in it 
which should, to use a phrase of Dryden’s, delight the reasonable 
reader. What militates chiefly against it is its chaotic structure, not 
inherent in the original conception—the first version of “ Winter” 
is a wholly coherent piece—but because of the various additions 
Thomson could not resist putting into it. He became lost and 
embrangled in a mass of material which excited him enormously, 
but not all of which he could intuitively apprehend. So as his 
knowledge grew—led by an ever-active curiosity—he fitted in new 
bits, and enlarged or corrected existing pieces ; and thus the poem 
swelled, not indeed so catastrophically as did in the next century 
Bailey's Festus or Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, but enough to 
destroy whatever organic unity the poem might have had. It became 
in the end the most extraordinary hotchpotch of direct and sensitive 
observation and the poet’s nervous response, landscape painting— 

“Whate’er Lorrain light-touched with softening hue, 

Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew” 


perhaps adorned with figures ; of moralising, praises of that wedded 
love denied him by the obduracy of Miss Elizabeth Young, senti- 
mental anecdote and humanitarianism, light satire, history and 
geography, patriotism and panegyrics on politicians of the Opposi- 
tion, applied science, glances back to a golden age incompatible with 
an almost simultaneous anticipation of a similar future perfection 
of living (“ What cannot active Government perform, New-moulding 
Man? ”). Added to these are the latest events and discoveries, the 
aurora borealis of March, 1716, Newton with prism and telescope, 
the plague at Marseilles, botanists with microscopes, prison 
reformers, travellers’ reports and so on. The numberless details 
are fagoted together, you might say, by an extraordinary rope of 
difficult concepts and conflicting assumptions twisted close, with, as 
a dimly pervasive thread, especially in the “ Hymn,” a sentimental 
optimistic Deism, based partly on the Stoics, partly on the latest 
results of natural philosophy. 
* * . . 


The chief impulse which drove Thomson on was the excitement 
due to the discoveries of Newton and the scientists generally, the 
excitement of seeing how creative Nature worked, a fairly diffused 
state of mind which might well be called a Renaissance of wonder. 
Many asked as Thomson did in his admirable lines on Newton: 

“Did ever poet image aught so fair 

Dreaming in whispering groves by the hoarse brook? 

Or prophet, to whose rapture heaven descends? ” 
And he is only one of the many cosmic poets of the time. Yet 
wonder was not enough—it might do for a country bumpkin—and 
the thinking man went beyond this to a conception of the moral 
governance of the universe, and a solution of the problem of evil. 
With all this Thomson presents us in a sort of way that no other 
poet has done; and he invites us to share the sensibility from 
which it all springs in a poem which has passages which are 
indubitable poetry. 


T= SEASONS, it is safe to say, will never be the popular 


7 + * - 
You may, it is true, find his Miltonism tiresome ; you may find 
it even harder to get over some of his rocky latinisms and his pet 
words—his diffusives, effusives, amusives, and so on—or again his 
too frequent use of adjectives where we use adverbs. But once you 
get used to his idiom, the variation within it becomes fascinating 
and, what is more, expressive, as does such a departure from his 
sometimes monotonous prosody as the surprising and effective 
“And shiver ev'ry feather with desire.” 
For he achieved freedom in his medium, breaking away from 
the occasionally too conscious “ sublime,” into colloquialism, sensi- 
tive description, warm friendliness, or generous argument. Often the 
word, the colouring, the rhythm are exquisitely adapted to what he 
wanted to say. Take, in “ Autumn,” his description of the breeding- 
places of sea-birds: 
“Where the Northern Ocean, in vast whirls 
Boils round the naked melancholy isles 
Of farthest Thule, and th’ Atlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormy Hebrides.” 
The metric form—together with the borrowing from “ Lycidas "— 
we feel is justified. Thomson moreover had learnt to vary and 
develop the metres, as we can see in continuing the passage: : 


“Who can recount what transmigrations there 
Are annual made? What nations come and go? 
And how the living clouds on clouds arise? 
Infinite wings! till all the plume-dark air, 
And white resounding shore are one wild cry.” 
That superb iamb-spondee conclusion is certainly not Miltonic. But 
it is poetry of its own distinctive kind. 
: o 2 * 
_ The Seasons, a poem basically about climate and light, may have 
its Jongueurs, but it has its precious glories. Liberty, a poem about 
civilisation, has some memorable passages; but Britannia, what 
we would call a war-mongering poem, is to be read once only, to 
mark the few good lines that are worth going back to. The Castle 
of Indolence is the relish of an acquired taste; the often gawky 
Spenserisms are, in the Johnsonian sense, disgusting ; and indeed it 
is only when Thomson forgets that he is imitating Spenser that he 
becomes attractively Spenserian. The liking for it grows ; it begins 
after a time to haunt the memory, and it is shot with humour. 
* * * ” 


What this sociable poet was like to meet and know, the circle in 
which he moved, his origins, his development, his unlucky love- 
affair, his dramas and all that belonged to the poet and his medium, 
are sympathetically, indeed more than sympathetically, put before 
us in the best biography of Thomson that has yet been written.* 
Though Prof. Grant here eschews criticism, you cannot write about 
a poet without a good deal discussing his poetry, and Mr. Grant has 
skilfully and with great tact merged the two. His most important 
contribution to our knowledge is his publishing the letters Thomson 
wrote to Miss Young, and showing how Thomson's experiences are 
reflected in the later versions of The Seasons, and his play Tancred 
and Sigismunda. Unfortunate love here certainly helped the poet 
—though he was too “ diffusive,” and the play had to be drastically 
cut—as it did not when he wrote to Miss Young a poem which 
includes what must be one of the most execrable couplets in the 
language: 

“Father of Love, come on! and, as along 
Thy Pomp proceeds, I first begin the Song.” 
The poem, however, which has not been published before, “ never 
falters in the tenderness and forthrightness of its sentiments,” as 
Mr. Grant says, while deploring some of the rhymes and some of 
the metre, and is a biographical document of some importance. 
* * * . 

Thomson moved easily in the setting Mr. Grant describes for 
us, in the main the cultured aristocracy which encouraged the arts but 
sometimes too heavily impressed its ideas upon its poets. Lyttelton, 
in long sessions at Hagley, tried unsuccessfully to remodel Thomson’s 
diction and modify his Deism ; but the group, which also influenced 
Pope, with all its charm and graciousness, and in the main its high 
intellectual standard, too easily ensnared its followers in its net of 
political propaganda. Mr. Grant himself is something of a victim, 
for though the patriotism of the author of “ Rule Britannia” is 
beyond question, Fielding’s jibe that “a patriot is one desirous of a 
place at Court” does not altogether miss the truth, of which we 
get no hint in this book. It is, however, right for a biographer to 
be on the side of his sitter. 

+ * 7 

It was possibly the conversation of the aristocratic intellectuals 
which to some extent diverted Thomson from his original path as 
a landscape painter, and made him the carrier of scientific theory 
to the reading masses. He twice altered a passage in The Seasons 
to conform with the varying theories as to the origins of hillside 
springs. But if Thomson had remained merely the descriptive writer, 
which his age would not have wholly approved, he would not have 
imparted the sense of wonder at how it all came about. He was in 
many ways indolent, a curious mixture of the almost lethargic and 
the vivacious, warm and eager in hi§ friendships, though sometimes 
lax in maintaining them. But for the intellectual spur of scientific 
discovery he might have lapsed into a merely musing poet, main- 
tained chiefly by sentimentality. As it is, he comes out differently 
in the humane portrait Mr. Grant gives us, lovable, alive, careless 
as to worldly matters, congpanionable—a solitude from which you 
could see the spires of London was his rural choice—and, though 
“more fat than bard beseems,” very much a poet. 

BONAMY Dopree. 








*James Thomson, Poet of “ The Seasons.” By Douglas Grant. 


(Cressett Press. 18s.) 
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Reviews of the Week 


Object All Sublime 


12s. 6d.) 


THE main plea of this book, which is as sane as it is sincere, is 
for enlightened and imaginative methods of criminal treatment, 
as against what the author calls the “ give ’em hell” school. There 
is nothing here of that “ mere sentiment ” which is so glibly,charged 
against all reformers of the criminal law. Miss Fry makes no 
facile appeal to our emotions ; her very practical object is to find 
the best means of protecting society against its disturbers, and her 
theme is that merely repressive measures do not achieve, and never 
have achieved, that end. Pity and terror may be the stuff of 
classical tragedy, but for the human tragedy of crime neither the 
one nor the other can, by itself, help greatly to a solution. 

From a glance, somewhat too cursory, at crime and punishment 
from the earliest times, Miss Fry has no difficulty in showing that 
throughout the greater part of history society has miserably failed 
with its recalcitrants because both its conception of criminal responsi- 
bility and its methods of restraining lawlessness have been miscon- 
ceived. There can be no doubt of the change of opinion iff our 
Own age, and mere “give ‘em hell” does not command much 
intelligent support today ; few could be found at the present time to 
echo the vindictive ravings, which Miss Fry quotes, against the 
criminal of that sightless * seer,” Thomas Carlyle. Nor is it difficult 
for Miss Fry to show that mere deterrence is not enough to suppress 
crime. History disproves again and again the fallacy that crime 
diminishes in proportion as penalties increase in number and 
severity. 

Yet in seeking to demonstrate this, Miss Fry tends to underrate 
the importance of deterrence as at least one necessary instrument 
of penology. It is an over-simplification to say that “the only 
really satisfactory defences against anti-social behaviour are habit 
and the moral sense” and that “a choice between deterrence and 
reform must be consciously made.” There must be a combination 
of both elements. Fear is not enough by itself, but it has a neces- 
sary part to play. It is quite true, as Miss Fry insists, that deterrence 
generally fails with the temperamental law-breaker, because he is 
a “ present-dweller ” and usually has not the imaginatjon to picture 
any consequences but the most immediate. But besides the “ wide” 
people there are a great many potential criminals—indeed, but for 
the grace of God we ail belong to that class—and for them the fear 
of punishment and disgrace is a very -real restraint which may 
make all the difference between resisting temptation and yielding 
to it. Deterrence, in short, may have little effect on the Aabitués 
of prison, but it may prevent a great many decent people from ever 
entering a prison. 

Miss Fry seems to concede this point when she acknowledges 
(most rightly, as we believe) that the mere presence of a strengthened 
police force would immediately abate the present wave of crime, 
and she makes the same admission when she comes to consider the 
urgent question of traffic offences. What but deterrence can have 
effect on homicidal motorists, who are generally “respectable” 
people? And, despite all our natural dislike of corporal punish- 
ment, what else can keep prison officers safe from murderous 
attacks ? Nobody who has had experience of it can doubt that 
this is at least one very effective deterrent. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a rapid but clear 
survey of the present penal system in England and Wales, including 
the decisions of courts (the author might well have been more 
severe on some of the sentences both of magistrates and of judges), 
discharge and probation, fines and restitution (here more might have 
been said about the process of “enquiry into means”), approved 
schools, Borstals and prisons. The critjgisms are temperate and 
constructive. Few who know the inside them will quarrel with 
Miss Fry’s observations on our “damnably enduring gaols,” for 
many of which there is only one cure—dynamite. Nor will they 
dissent from her dictum that our prisoners today suffer not from 
cruelty but from stagnation—which, however, is only another form 
of cruelty. Full justice is done to the prison service and to the many 
devoted persons who are grappling, imperfectly equipped and 
against great odds, with a gigantic problem. A chapter devoted 
to capital punishment presents forcibly the familiar arguments of 
its Opponents. More attention might have been given to the work, 
now heartbreakingly difficult, of juvenile courts. C. K. ALLEN. 


Arms of the Law. By Margery Fry. (Gollancz. 


Rider Haggard 


The Cloak That I Left. 
Stoughton. 18s.) 


By Lilias Rider Haggard. (Hodder and 


oS 


One of Rider Haggard’s best books is the autobiography that was 
put under seal in 1912 and published just as he had left it after his 
death in 1925. It is the autobiography of.a man of action who 
found he could write romances but thought with horror of a life 
spent doing nothing else, and, long before he died, had made several 
reputations for himself quite other than that he had earned as a 
teller of tales. Miss Haggard has been able to draw upon the 
autobiography, to use the material, letters, diaries, etc., on which 
her father had based it, and to complete it by telling of the crowded, 
busy, useful years that were still to come when he put the auto- 
biography away. 

She paints a vivid, understanding portrait of this sixth son of an 
East Anglian squire who, after three years pf Ipswich Grammar 
School and a year or so of tutors and crammers, went off to South 
Africa at nineteen with Sir Henry Bulwer, then Governor of Natal, 
and at 21 had with his own hand hoisted the Union Jack in 
Pretoria on the first annexation of the Transvaal, had narrowly 
escaped assassination and, without much law to help him, had 
become Master of the High Court. The African stories that he 
was to write grew out of personal experience. Two hundred miles 
from Rorke’s Drift he heard of that disaster from an old Hottentot 
washerwoman twenty hours before a tired man galloped into 
Pretoria with the news. He was a skald who, singing the deeds of 
heroes, knew well of what he sang. Umslopogaas, son of a king, 
served as attendant to Sir Theophilus Shepstone when Rider 
Haggard was the youngest member of his staff. Just as Scott had 
known men who could remember the °45, so Haggard knew warriors 
who had fought under Chaka. That old Zululand found its voice 
in him and found it just in time. 

After the retrocession of the Transvaal, Haggard, married and 
back in England, tried to write books and to become a barrister. 
The books were not very successful, and he might have written no 
more but for a curious accident of literary history. Stevenson wrote 
Treasure Island. Haggard read it and decided to write a “ boy’s 
book” himself. Not being a mere plagiarist, he did not try to 
write a book that might have been written by Stevenson, but wrote 
King Solomon's Mines, a book that could have been written only 
by himself. He wrote other tales in quick succession, among them 
a blood-drenched Zulu tale called Nada the Lily. Kipling read 


*that, and something in Haggard’s account of a wolf-man lit the 


spark that was presently to blaze in the tales of Mowgli and the 
Seeonee Pack. 

Among the many interesting things in this book is the affectionate, 
half-envious, half-admonitory way in which this man of action 
turned storyteller was regarded by the writers who were writers 


Nigel Balchin 
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%* ** The most moving of his books. Intelligent, 
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never be anything else.” —sunpay TIMES 
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first of all. There is Stevenson begging him to take a little more 
trouble over the writing, pointing out that he is not too good at 
beginning a tale, whereas he, Stevenson, is apt to flag toward the 
end. There is Andrew Lang, tireless with good advice. And then 
there is Kipling, the “inky boy” whose friends were soldiers and 
statesmen, observing that he had but small acquaintance with literary 
people, “ But then, I don’t think I'm really literary, nor are you 
either!" That is a double-edged statement that cuts very near the 
core with both men. It is delightful to read of Kipling and Haggard 
finding that they could write in each other’s presence, could sit in 
the room together and let the chips of their carving mingle on the 
same floor. It is delightful to read of the friendship between 
Haggard and Ross who also served mankind in, widely differing 
ways and spoke of Haggard as one “incarnate from some olden 
time and nobler.” 

Miss Haggard will send many to take her father’s well-loved 
volumes from the shelf, to find that they keep their magic still. But 
in her next edition, which surely will be needed soon, she must not 
speak of Umslopogaas seated on the knees of the Stone Witch. 
The man who sat there was Galazi. ARTHUR RANSOME, 


Clare: Letters and Life 
The Letters of John Clare. Edited by J. W. and Anne Tibble. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s.) 
Green Shadows: The Life of John Clare. By June Wilson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 18s.) 


WHEN Southey wrote somewhat patronisingly on uneducated poets 
in 1831 he did not even mention the Northamptonshire peasant 
John Clare who had already published three-of his four volumes 
of verse. The novelty had worn off; so had the acclamation that 
deflected an honest countryman into the feverish paths and financial 
worries of a literary life. A few more years were to see him in 
an asylum, not fully understanding who he was or why he came 
to be there. The show was over. Only in recent years, since Mr. 
Blunden began his discoveries in 1924, has it been appreciated that 
Clare was far more than a pastoral rhymer and that his best work 
was written when, by a prose reckoning, he was out of his mind. 
This aspect of Clare still awaits the treatment that some psychiatrist 
is sure to devote to it. For the rest, the biographical and critical 
tail that lengthens behind all writers of importance is developing 
sturdily. After Mr. and Mrs. Tibble’s detailed Life in 1932, and 
Mr. Grigson’s recent study of the asylum poems, we have now for 
the first time a collection, running to over 300 pages, of all the 
available letters. We have also, from Miss Wilson, the first 
biography of that routine or secondary type which dishes up ‘the 
published facts again in readable form. The Tibbles are still 
appealing for outstanding manuscript material to be disgorged, so 
that a good deal more, in verse and prose, may be expected. 

A word first as to the make-up of the new volume. Most of the 
letters, like the examples Mr. Blunden gave with Clare's life sketches, 
are written to his publisher, John Taylor, whose family in recent 
years passed on its manuscripts to the Northampton Public Library. 
These and other groups containing the asylum letters have never 
before been published in full, but they have been accessible for 
reference and quotation—in which way they were used by the 
present editors in their Life. With their usual care and scholarship 
they now present them chronologically, uncorrected and under- 
punctuated as Clare wrote them; but graced with a curious double 
system of annotation whereby stars and daggers direct the reader 
to the foot of the page, and in other cases numerals send him to the 
end of the volume. With all this, there is no clear indication of which 

assages have already been published. Further, any reader happen- 
ing not to know Clare’s life-story is unprovided with the briefest 
summary, so that to the final “ Why I am shut up I don’t know ” 
he will have to add “Nor when nor on whose authority.” To 
this the editors may reasonably answer that nobody will or should 
make Clare's acquaintance through his correspondence. In the end 
it may—they hold that it does—produce a secondary illumination: 
“something of the same ‘living’ quality as in his poetry.” Much 
of it reflects the far more mundane struggle to make a living. For 
the countryman this artificial product of ink and paper was almost 
his damnation. The perpetual harassment of petty business matters 
may well have pushed him nearer to the insanity that awaited him. 

The question arises: Was it wise to afford Clare the full majesty 
of separate publication, as distinct from the “life and letters” 
granted to second-rank personalities ?. Is not his correspondence, 
compared with Byron’s, Lamb's or Keats’s, distressingly thin? The 


1951 


cause is not only in Clare’s limited outlook but in his limited circle. 
The subjects and addressees have their part in it. A poet is rarely 
winged when addressing his publisher, to whom his verses become 
something to be measured off and grouped into a volume with an 
audience to catch. Taylor himself was a man of temperament and 
an autocrat who thought nothing of knocking his author’s more 
ragged verses into saleable shape, (Just how much of Clare is Taylor 
would be an interesting matter to explore.) Clare was acquiescent ; 
and Taylor did become more than a publisher and evoke something 
beyond a business correspondence. He was the confidant of Clare’s 
physical ills, down to the most intimate and distressing symptoms, 
and the man he was to lean on increasingly as life became a burden 
and loyalties grew weaker with the years. 

The asylum letters, written to his son Charles and others between 
1837 and 1860 (four years before Clare’s death), cannot fail in their 
own strange, blundering appeal, as the wandering mind gropes back 
to the old names he half remembers in the village, or tells a mythical 
woman in an unsent letter that he is writing new cantos of Byron’s 
poems. The illusion of Mary Joyce, his boyhood’s love, as a “ first 
wife first love and first everything ” has long been known; but the 
full wonder of this period, that checks our sympathy with “a mind 
o’erthrown ” and turns it to respect, lies in remembering what poetry 
went with it. Now, when his.own and others’ identities are misted, 
when irritations about money, publication and bodily pain have 
slipped away, the poet is uncoupled from the observant peasant, 
to reach, whether as Shakespeare, Byron, Clare or any other, the 
utterance of high poetic truth. 

Some day the dreaded Ariel touch is likely to invade biographies 
of Clare. For the present Miss June Wilson is happily free from 
popular and sentimental treatment. Her fault lies rather in the too 
literal chronicling of year-by-year events: the reader feels that, 
sympathetic to her subject, she remains outside it, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Tibble, in their earlier biography, were illuminating and intense 
lo sum up Clare’s tragedy as the strain between town and peasant 
life is to over-simplify. His loneliness is something at once more 
comprehensive and less definable. The poetic side is not Miss 
Wilson’s province; but she usefully assembles facts and copious 
quotations. SYLVA NORMAN. 


An American in the Royal Navy 


Yankee R.N. By Commander A. H. Cherry. (Jarrolds. 215.) 


A copy of this book with its account of how the author, a Wall 
Street banker, joined the Royal Navy when the United States was 
still neutral—and might thereby have been sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment had he been detected—should be given to every hater 
of America in Great Britain and to every anglophobe in the United 
States. The book has real value for two reasons. First, it tells 
the story of an American business-man who had a soft spot in his 
heart for the France of Lafayette but no particular regard for the 
British Empire. He thus sums up his feelings: “As for Great 
Britain, most of us felt we had nothing in common ”—yet he was 
so moved by Mr. Churchill's “ blood, toil, tears, and sweat ” speech, 
which “came out of gloom,” that he forthwith decided to join the 
British Forces. We share with the author every incident in the 
vivid account of his five years’ service under the White. Ensign, on 
Atlantic convoy duty, hunting submarines and finally as British 
Naval Liaison Officer at Bremen after the Allies entered Germany 
So great was the author’s desire always to be where the risks were 
greatest that he spent his first fourteen days’ leave, when in Great 
Britain, in H.M.S. ‘ Winchester” on East Coast Convoy duty, just 
to gain experience. 

Secondly, Commander Cherry offers one of the most moving 
tributes ever paid by an American to the officers and men of the 
Royal Navy. Stage by stage we meet the members of the Senior 
Service, Admirals, Captains, Commanders, Chief-engineers, Medical 
Officers and Midshipmen, as seen by an American. The story starts 
when the author, then a member of the Fonking firm of Hall, 
Cherry, Wheeler and Co., calls on the British Consulate-General in 
New York, in April, 1941. His hobbies were yachting and flying ; 
he was the possessor of a navigator’s licence; and he also held a 
pilot’s licence for land- and sea-planes. After interviewing the 
British Consul he went for a stroll in Battery Park, to decide whether 
he should join the "Royal Navy or the R.A.F. Taking a coin from 
his pocket he spun it in the air. “If Lincoln’s head turned up,” 
he wrote, “the sea would claim me, if ‘tail’ I would join the 
R.A.F. The coin hit the deck, there lay Lincoln, a good omen 
indeed. I wanted to shake his hand. It meant the sea, and I was 
glad, for the sea was in my blood.” 
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German general, tells an intimate story of 
Rommel as he looked to the men who stood 
at his side. He describes the desert campaigns 
in a narrative which is factual, unsentimental and above 
all, supremely exciting. 
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CHAPMAN ANDREWS. 
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As we read his story we wait anxiously by his side as his papers 
are being scrutinised by the United States Customs Official on the 
Canadian frontier, when he was on his way to apply to the Admiral 
at Halifax for admission to the Royal Navy. We share the new-boy 
feeling when he “ goes back to school ” at Greenwich and Chatham ; 
he makes us feel again life in the London of black-outs ; we attend 
anti-submarine warfare and hush-hush training centres ; we serve in 
many fine vessels, with gallant comrades, ending with a term in 
H.M.S. ‘Wren’ of the Second Escort Group. Perhaps in a sub- 
sequent edition for the benefit of the layman a list of abbreviations 
in use in the Navy might be added. There is inevitably some repeti- 
tion, and the story would be improved by a certain amount of 
condensation. These are small matters, however. Yankee R.N. 
deserves a place of honour on the shelves of every collector of 


books about the Second World War EvetyN WRENCH. 


Humour 


The Medicough Papers. By Hume Ross. (Andrew Dakers. 10s. 6d.) 

Literary Upshots. By Richard Mallett. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Table Talk of Samuel Marchbanks. By Robertson 
(Chatto and Windus. ros. 6d.) 


Peopte should not write books that are intended primarily to be 
funny. Such an invention betrays an author’s happiness; and it 
is almost impossible to be continuously funny on paper in such a 
condition. Eupeptic and well-adjusted writers can, and sometimes 
do, write humorously for short bursts before their bonhomie can 
play on the frayed nerves of their more normal readers. But such 
carefree scribblers must resist the temptation to collect all these 
old short-bursts into books with rollicking titles like Don't Look 
Now ... But and Literary Upshots. 

My guess about Mr. Hume Ross, the pseudonymous Harley 
Street doctor who wrote The Medicough Papers, is that he conforms 
contentedly and successfully to the high standards of the street in 
which he practises and has struck an easy bargain with that still 
gmall voice of rebellion within him by writing this book about an 
Anything but still small doctor who voices his rebelliousness. He 
ys obviously a wag who has made many of his colleagues laugh. 
But he would have done far better to have tried the Medicough 
Papers one-by-one on the Lancet, B.M.J., or the Christian Science 
Monitor. This is certainly a book to stir the medical profession 
One way or the other. I, a fairly healthy layman with no particular 
grudge against my doctors, find its humour schoolboyish and 
repetitive. As one of Mr. Ross’s own minor characters says about 
his major one: “His humour’s vile in places—puns and plays on 
words, the sort of thing we used to send in to the school magazine 
When we were kids.” There are many misprints, some examples 
of bad grammar and far too many of plain bad writing. 

Most readers for a laugh prefer humour to wit, because the belly- 
laugh is easier, more satisfying and better for the digestion than the 
¢ranial type. But since humour is always erratic and usually sub- 
ective, a good humorist always adds wit as a stiffener. Mr. Richard 

fallett, one of Punch’s more reliable contributors, succumbs to the 
modern fashion among humorous writers of loosening his screws 
and rattling them. “I find,” he begins Literary Upshots, “ that 
I tend more and more to think of spending the next few years 
under water.” And later, to explain his inability to enjoy books 
on mathematics, “The reason | can only put down to vested 
interests, or apathy, or the fact that so many people under 25 are 
in the Forces, or the lateness of the harvest or something” (my 
italics). Have his chickens got fowl pest? Mine have, and I 
loathe books on mathematics. Mr. Mallett clearly is happy writing 
parodies and burlesques, and is never offensive to his targets. Conse- 
quently they are both too long and tame. Hemingway, for instance, 
might think better of the British if we returned his bile as bilious. 
It would certainly be funnier. 

Mr. Robertson Davies (alias Samuel Marchbanks, an Ontario 
Canadian) is a natural. He is funny—and often very funny— 
because he cannot quite take himself seriously; because he is 
crotchety and dyspeptic, inconsequent and whimsical and contra- 
dictory, anti-puritanic and impish and earthy ; he is funny because, 
whereas he knows he is all these things and is quite unashamed, he 
makes no effort to be funny. It just comes. His one serious fault 
is that when the humour of what he has written has struck even 
his modest self, he makes an effort to prolong it, thus spoiling it. 
(I'm glad Beachcomber hasn’t a Canadian ration of newspaper 
space.) But at his level best he is funny also because, with all his 
whimsy, he has an enquiring, well-stored and allusive mind. In 
other words he stiffens his humour with his wit. JoHN Ussorne 


Davies. 
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Fiction 
Round the Bend. By Nevil Shute. 
The Dividing Stream. By Francis King. 
Ophelia. By Viola Meynell. 
No Higher Mountain. 


12s. 6d.) 


(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


(Heinemann. 


(James Barrie. 10s. 6d.) 


By Anthony Armstrong. (Methuen. ros. 6d.) 


NOVELS, we can see now, used to have a theme on which we could 
count. As the fairy-tale dealt in virtue and rewards, so the novelist 
told us with more or less complexity about love. There was a 
formula: the demonstration of love’s priority below the surface 
and of the enrichment, or sometimes the catastrophe, which its 
growth must produce. Although some such principle lies too near 
the centre of the business to be abandoned, there is a tendency 
among novelists of the mid-twentieth century to give it a depre- 
catory and purely negative restatement. “Without love you go 
round the bend,” says Mr. Shute, and shows us as casually as 
possible what he means. “Without love people are not only 
divided,” says Mr. Francis King, “they destroy each other.” 

Mr. Nevil Shute gives us a pair of variations in such widely 
different fields that his publishers might have charged us for a 
double Heinemann. The first hero is a business-man who develops 
Asiatic airlines at cut rates by the exploitation of Asiatic employees. 
The drive he puts into this enterprise has a supercharged quality 
which draws its strength from his denial of the claims of his parents 
and the women who love him. Mr. Shute is superlatively good in 
conveying the operation of this denial, the conversion of love into 
untiring work at a desk, and the limitation of vision which results. 

Covering three huhdred and fifty pages of his life-story in the 
first person, Tom Cutter inevitably imposes on us something of the 
strain which drove his wife to suicide in twenty pages. At the same 
time, however, he is recording the mission of his Chief Engineer, 
based like his own on the rejection of personal love, but played out 
in the improbable terms of founding and promoting a new Asiatic 
religion. Observed from so alien a standpoint as Tom's, the mush- 
room growth of the religion is less convincing than the spread of 
his own airlines, Nor is there any organic fusion between the two 
life-histories other than their common point of origin. Mr. Nevil 
Shute has some of the ruthlessness of his hero ; he states his theme, 
works it out, and leaves it. He would have lost in speed, but 
gained in depth, if he had staged a more equal conflict between 
the claims of love and the response of his characters. 

In The Dividing Stream Mr. Francis King proves himself at 
least as talented in stating a series of failures in love. His post-war 
Florente is richer with the variety of life than Mr. Shute’s Middle 
East and Far East added together. Deftiy, and with an admirable 
ease of narrative, he moves among a dozen relationships criss- 
crossing between nationalities and social classes. Some of them 
grow in importance. A wife deserts her rich American husband 
for a neurotic Communist ; an Italian secretary deserts her fiancé 
for a rich American ; an English woman deserts her prosaic husband 
for a bogus Swedish Count. We see these situations prepare them- 
selves in secret, overflow into uncontrolled, helpless action and 
subside, leaving their actors wrecked and impoverished. But there 
are also—though less emphatically—loyalties: the love of a grand- 
mother for her abandoned grandson, the devotion of a street-boy to 
the foreigners who befriended him. Among these other tensions is 
a strength and sometimes a nobility which offset the more spec- 
tacular failures. Love is stronger and more enduring than its denial, 
Mr. King seems to be saying; but for all the movement of his 
narrative, his statement is essentially a static one, a comparison 
between characters who continue monotonously as they are. 

Miss Viola Meynell, too, has her reservations about the love-story 
in Ophelia. No one goes mad, and warnings that the play is for 
adults only would be out of place, but there is certainly a touch 
of Hamlet’s confusion about a hero who switches his attentions from 
an attractive daughter to her mother who inspires him with greater 
pity. Miss Meynell is always elegant and even perhaps a little prim 
as she moves through these deep waters. If she does not stir us 
very deeply, it may be because she is not proposing to get caught in 
the weeds. Ophelia is an interesting novel by a writer whose 
descriptive powers are clear from the first page. 

No Higher Mountain deals quite simply with the desire for 
power. Mr. Anthony Armstrong might be thought to be challeng- 
ing fate by delaying his murder until the last few pages of his book, 
but he needs all the momentum of what precedes to convince us 
that Lord. Lomax could commit murder from so simple a motive. 
“If anyone riags, I’m not back yet. Understand? Unless it’s 
10, Downing Street.” And that is only on page 46. 

TANGYE LEAN. 
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Notable Books Ready June 21 
MACQUEEN -POPE’s 


GHOSTS & GREASEPAINT 


In many ways his best book to date, a veritable feast of 
Theatre life. Memories of famous players and the colour- 
ful “characters” of the theatre world. It will delight those 
who remember “the old days” and fascinate the younger 
theatre lovers of today. Lavishly illustrated 25/- 








CHARLES COURTNEY 
The biography of the renowned expert on reptiles, 
whose story is a happy combination of scientific 
research, travel and adventure. Illustrated 15/- 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE & THE ISLE OF ELY 
E. A. R. ENNION 
The well-known naturalist, artist and family doctor writes 
intimately and engagingly of his native Fen, Forest and 
Field. A County Book. Illustrated 15/- 





A magnificent novel 


BRAVE COMPANY 


GUTHRIE WILSON 
Outstanding in its excellence, this is one of the best 
novels yet written about the war. With unerring truth, 
compassion and understanding a New Zealander tells 
how the infantry lived and fought and died. 10/6 











She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in lile, but we took ber 
into our charge and she 1's now 
happy and cared tor. like tens of 
thousands of other such children 
who have found tove and bappi- 


ness tn our homes 


Will you help us to carry von? 


@ P'ease send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON : #.M. THE KING 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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FABER BOOKS 


Winged Chariot WALTER DE LA MARE 


A new long poem by our greatest living lyrical poet. 10/6 


Monsoon GEORGE JOHNSTON 


The author of that £2,000 prize-winning novel High Valley 
presents in his new story a brilliant cross-section of Indian 
life. The scene is Benares, Holy City of the Hindus, 
where an embittered English artist and an attractive 
American girl find themselves embroiled’ in a tide of mob 
violence, religiov's and nationalist fanaticism. 12,6 


A Fig for Virtue ANNE MEREDITH 
All the rich vitality of Victorian England is refiected in 
this novel about the illegitimate daughter of a country 
gentleman. 10/6 


Best Nature Stories 
chosen by DAVID GUNSTON 


A most enjoyable anthology of stories. 12/6 


A Life History of Our Earth H.S. BELLAMY 


The author of Moons, Myths and Man explains Hoerbiger’s 
teachings on geology from the scientific standpoint in this 
unorthodox study, which will hold the attention of all 
general readers interested in astronomy and geology. 
With diagrams. 16/- 


The Irish Parliamentary Party 1890—1910 
F. S. L. LYONS 


Hitherto unpublished documents in private collections 
are the basis for this new volume in the series Studies in 
Trish History, which shows how far the Party was justified 
in its claim to be truly representative of Nationalist 
Ireland. 25/- 


No. 5 Bomber Group R.A.F. 
W. J. LAWRENCE 


‘Bomber Command fought without relief, night after 
night, to gain air supremacy and master the technique of 
long-range bombing. The gradual development of that 
technique, the solution of new problems of the air offensive 
against the most powerful defences the world had yet seen, 
are vividly and accurately set out. The exploits of No. 5 
Group make impressive reading—the destruction of the 
Mohne and Eder dams, the sinking of the giant battleship 
Tirpitz . . ."—Air-Marshal Sir RoBERT SAUNDBY: Birming- 
ham Post. With 19 photographs. 15/- 


The Great Escape PAUL BRICKHILL 


‘I cannot imagine 1951 will produce a more thrilling book 
of personal experience.’—Sunday Times. ‘ Unbelievably 
exciting.’-—News Chronicle. 4th printing. Illustrated. 10/6 


Food, Farming and the Future 

FRIEND SYKES 
Sir Albert Howard once said that, if all British farmers 
farmed as the Sykes brothers on Chantry, this country 
would be exporting, not importing, food. Friend Sykes 
tells how they have achieved this record, showing how we 
could rebuild rural Britain as a first-class national asset 
and completing the edifice he began in Humus—and the 
Farmer. Well illustrated. 21/- 


English Husbandry ROBERT TROW-SMITH 


‘Extremely interesting and very  readable.’-—RALPH 
WIGHTMAN: B.B.C. ‘A survey of farming history which 
the layman will find well within his grasp.’— Sphere. 


“Among the few books head and shoulders above i. 


crowd.’—Spectator. Fully illustrated. 18 


FABER BOOKS 
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Shorter Notices 
In Search of London. By H. V. Morton, 
(M thuen, 


12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Morton has 
volumes on London, of 
is still in search. His exploration has been 
rewarded by considerable discovery, and 
whether you are an occasional Visitor to the 
metropolis (and therefore know a little of 
it), or actually live there (and therefore 
know less), the exchange of five half-crowns 
for this volume should prove a highly profit- 
ible transaction. Clearly only selected 
aspects of the sprawling city can be dealt 
with in four hundred pages, and Mr. Morton 
handicaps himself unnecessarily by squan- 
dering space on superfluous excursions into 
history. It was no doubt his search for 
London, for example, which led him to the 
statue of King Charles at Charing Cross, but 
it was only a search in Macaulay’s History 
or some similar work which led to the ten 
pages and more of description and discus- 
sion of the King’s execution and ancillary 
events. The same persistent tendency to 
digression marks the passages on the Tower 
of London, Hampton Court and various 
other localities and edifices, 

But what I think a vice Mr. Morton 
clearly thinks is a virtue. This is how he 
wanted to write his book, and this how he 
has written it. And he takes a subjective 
view throughout. The entries in his chapter- 
summaries — “I go to the Tower of 
London,” “I go to London Bridge,” “ I take 
a walk in Fleet Street,” “I turn on the 
fountains in Trafalgar Square” suggest at 
first sight that what Mr. Morton is really 
in search of is Mr. Morton. But in the main 

1 say in the main, because occasionally 
runs to excess—the method 
introducing a welcome 
into the picture of 


written seven previous 
which he apparently 


reminiscence 
justifies itself by 
touch of personality 
inanimate and unresponsive objects. How 
worth while they all are, and how little an 
average Londoner knows of most of them. 


If Mr. Morton did no more than show 
cause why the thousands who pass up 
and down New Oxford Street or South- 


Row should go three or four 
hundred yards out of their way to see 
the Elgin Marbles or the Mildenhall silver 
or the Codices Alexandrinus and Sinaiticus 
in the British 'Auseum, or send a few 
amateurs of history into Ely Place and St. 
Etheldreda’s, or to that marvel of Norman 
architecture, St. Bartholomew’s the Great, or 
down the river to the Painted Hall at Green- 
wich, he would have justified his publishers 
in charging twice what they do charge. To 
describe his book as exactly the thing for 
Festival visitors would be to give it an 
altogether too evanescent value. It is a book 
to explore London with for most of a life- 
time. WARREN POSTBRIDGE. 


ampton 


Tue spring issue of Jmage (No. 6) is notable 
for well-illustrated articles on the work of 
Blair Hughes-Stanton and Edward Ardizzone 
by John Lewis and Charles Hennessy respec- 
tively. ie» and Technics, who publish 
Image 5s., have also reprinted in book- 
— 7s. 6d. the excellent study of English 

ry 1900-1950 by Thomas 
welcomed in the 
appeared as 


neray ing 4 
was 
originally 


which 
when it 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS 
LIMITED 


Tne thirty-first annual general 
on Friday, June 8th, 1951. 

In opening the meeting the chairman, Mr. 
H. G. Bartholomew, referred to the proposals 
recently announced to capitalise £1,400,000 of 
the reserves of the company and for the issue 
to ordinary stockholders of one new £1 “A” 
ordinary share for every £1 of ordinary stock 
held. These new “A” ordinary shares will carry 
no voting rights but will rank pari passu in all 
other respects with the present issued ordinary 
capital. 

He also referred to the marketing of shares of 
the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited and disclosed that the company’s interest 
in this marketing was limited to a total of 87,675 
shares, the proceeds from which, he estimated, 
would be around £920,000. The deal depended 
On the exercising of two options. If the whole 
of the proceeds were received they would go a 
long way to covering the known capital com- 
mitments of the company. 

In dealing with the accounts he said :— 

In considering the recommendations that we 
had to make as to the disposal of the available 
balance of net profit for the year of £404,742, 
we were conscious of the need to strengthen the 
company's cash resources. For this reason your 
board recommends that the final ordinary divi- 
dend be maintained at the same rate as last year. 

The gross profit from trading of £811,645 has 
been derived from three main sources: from 
sales of the Daily Mirror ; from advertisements 
and on the contra side by reduction in the 
average cost price of newsprint consumed during 
the year. This reduced charge for newsprint was 
due in a measure to the use, through a major 
portion of the year, of relatively low priced 
newsprint drawn from. stock and _ through 
deliveries in the early part of the year at the 
then prevailing lower prices 

Throughout the year under review the public 
demand for the Daily Mirror has been main- 
tained at a level in excess of 4,500,000 copies 
daily, and revenue from this source reached a 





meeting was held 


new high level. 
ADVERTISING 

The demand for advertisement space in the 
columns of the Daily Mirror has been more than 
maintained throughout the year. This demand 
has contributed substantially to the revenue of 
the company. 

It is a pity that, due to the increased severity 
of newsprint rationing, it has been found neces- 
sary to limit further the amount of space that 
can be made available to advertisers. 

This year, dividends from our main subsidiary 
company—Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills Limited—show a further increase. 

Dealing with the charges against gross income, 
depreciation is not materially greater than last 
year. Taxation has been provided with due 
regard to the impact on the year’s trading of the 
additional taxes created in the fecent budget. 

Turning to the balance sheet, some £190,000 
has been added to the figure at cost of our 
machinery, plant, &c. 

Machinery deliveries are slow and well behind 
schedule. We are, however, hopeful that one 
new press will be erected in premises in Stam- 
ford Street during the current year. 

The consolidated accounts of Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills Limited make satisfactory 
reading. Earnings for the year to end 
December last represented 2.87 dollars for each 
share of that company’s issued capital. Of this, 
it is the intention of that company to distribute 
1.80 dollars per share by way of dividend during 
the calendar year 1951. 

Steps have been taken to establish a quotation 
for the shares of the Anglo-Canadian Company 
on a stock exchange in Canada. To assist in 
this operation your company has agreed to sell 
a small number of shares at a price which your 
directors consider satisfactory. The number of 


3. i933 


shares involved is not large and does not affect 
our share control of that company. 


INVESTMENTS 

Certain additions have been made in our 
holdings of quoted trade investments. 

Reveille Newspapers Limited has reported 
satistactory year of trading and has recently 
paid its first dividend 

The publication owned by that 

Reveille for the Weekend, has reached a n 
high level of net sales, which are now in exce 
of 2,500,000 copies weekly. 
_ Our West African interests are making satis- 
factory progress. The Nigerian Daily Times 
which: is published in Lagos, has . reported 
further substantial advances in net sales. 

In Accra, we have the West African Graphic 
Company Limited. That company began pub 
lication in October last of a daily newspaper 
The demand has greatly exceeded the capacit 
of the plant available and further additions t 
plant and premises are called for. 

Che increase in the total figure for unquoted 
trade investments is, in the main, explained by 
our having, in conjunction with Sunday Pictoria! 
Newspapers (1920) Limited, formed a new pro 
prictary company in Australia. 

The capital subscribed has been applied 
towards financing the further capital require 
ments of our other interest in Australia, The 
Argus and Australasian Limited. 

It is quite impossible at this moment to assess 
with any degree of accuracy the likely effects on 
the current year’s trading profits of the increase 
in the retail price of the Daily Mirror. In addi- 
tion to the adverse effect of the high price of 
newsprint, other factors have to be borne in 
mind—wages have risen ; the cost of materials 
fuel, carriage, &c., has also increased 

All the resolutions on the agenda were 
approved. At the extraordinary general meeting 
that followed, resolutions increasing the 
authorised capital of the company to £4,000,00( 
and for the adoption of new Articles of Asso- 
ciation were also approved. 


TELEPHONE RENTALS LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


company 
Ww 


oo 











of Telephone 
June a 
O.B.E., Com 
pc 


Tue 22nd annual general meeting 
Rentals Limited was held’ on 
London, Mr. Fred T. Jackson, 
LE.E. (chairman and joint managing 
presiding. 

he following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

It is with pleasure that I am able once again 
to report another successful year in which the 
company has made considerably larger profits 
than in the previous year. 

The fesults achieved for the first four months 
of this year are again satisfactory and should 
enable us to put forward accounts for the 
current year which will not compare unfavour- 
ably with those you are at present considering 
* We have, however, to take into consideration 
the possibility of a severe shortage of materials 
We have taken all steps in our power to prevent 
our suffering unduly, but 1 do wish that the 
Government would relinquish their bulk buying 
and leave the indusiries of this country to make 
their own arrangements for supplies, 

During the year under review your company 
has received a greater number of enquiries for 
its various services than ever before. The title 
of your company—Telephone Rentals Ltd.— 
no longer accurately describes your company’s 
business, for we offer a composite service, which 
consists of telephones, broadcasting, time con- 
trol and job costing. And, without exaggera- 
tion, the whole of these services are of the 
utmost importance in a period such as we are 
passing through at the present time, when short- 
age of labour is acute and reduction in produc- 
tion costs is essential 

The report was adopted, 
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MARKS & SPENCER 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS INCREASED BY 25% 








SIR SIMON MARKS ON MAINTENANCE OF HIGH STANDARDS 


THE twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Marks and Spencer, Limited, was held on 
June 7th at 82, Baker Street, London, W. 

Sir Simon Marks, chairman and joint manag- 
ing director, who presided, said: | am pleased 
to report that our profits for the year, after 
provision for taxation, amount to £2,557,000, 
compared with £2,121,000 last year. We have 
provided £3,525.000 for taxation, compared 
with £2,530,000 a year ago. With the amoynt 
brought forward there is available for distribu- 
tion £6,529,000. 

We propose a final dividend of 60 per cent., 
muking 75 per cent., less tax, for the year on 
the Ordinary and “ A * Ordinary share capital, 
which absorbs the sum of £879,500. This com- 
pares with the amount of £713,925 last year, 
when the dividend was 60 per cent., less tax. 
Taking into account the rest of the appropria- 
tions, we carry forward the sum of £4.663.000. 

We have not included the profits or the 
reserves of our subsidiary companies in our 


accounts. Their profits, after taxation, amount 
to £84.821, and their reserves now stand at 
£200,000. 
BONUS ISSUE 
It is proposed to capitalise the sum of 


£49,168. being part of the general reserve. to 
enab'e a distribution by way of bonus of one 


“A” Ordinary share in respect of every 45 
Ordinary and/or “ A” Ordinary shares held on 
May 19th, 1951. 


We have increased our general reserve from 
£2.343,000 to ¢3.000.000 by transferring our 
property contingency reserve of £200,000 and 
adding £505,321 from this year’s profits. We 
have also increased our stock contingency 
reserve from £150,000 to £500,000. 

Our total reserves. including capital reserves. 
now amount to £9,332,000, an increase of 
£1,522.000. 

We have spent £520,000 on the maintenance 
and repair of our properties and equipment. We 
have taken into account the balance of our 
deferred repairs reserve, which is now eliminated 
from our accounts. The amount expended a 
year ago was £505,000. Depreciation has 
required £733,000, against £687,000 last year. 


STORE DEVELOPMENTS 


We now operate 232 stores. In the five years 
since the war we have opened three stores, at 
Sheffield, at Norwich, and at Leeds. Our store 
at Leeds replaces the old one in that town. 
We have made extensions at 12 stores and 
nearly 100 stores have been modernised. 

In regard to the 16 stores destroyed in the 
war, I am glad to tell you that we are rebuild- 
ing at Exeter, Plymouth. Sheffield. Yarmouth. 
Clacton, and Bristol, and we hope quite shortly 
to start work at Southampton. Arrangements 
have not been settled with the local town plan- 
ning authorities in regard to the remaining 
bombed stores, 


EXPORT TRADE 


As I indicated to you in my last report, in 
view of the national need we have directed a 
larger proportion of our sales to the hard 
currency areas. Nearly 60 per cent. of our 
exports have gone to these countries. With 
rising prices it may be difficult to maintain 
exports at their present level. 





GENERAL SURVEY 

We are glad to report a rise in our volume 
of business of 25 per cent. over the preceding 
year, and, as a matter of interest, 47 per cent. 
above the figures for 1949. 

It has been a constant struggle since the end 
of the war to increase the quantity and to 
extend the range of our textile goods, which 
form the major part of our business. During 
the war and for some years after, textile 
materials were in short supply and the quantity 
and variety of goods were both limited and 
austere. It is only during the past two years, 
thanks to greater productivity in the textile 
industry, and to the development of our special 
arrangements with our cloth suppliers, that we 
have been able to make good, to an appreciable 
extent, the shortages of some of our most impor- 
tant basic materials. We have, as a result, been 
abe progressively to increase our production of 
a wider range of goods, which in price and 
quality fit the purse of our public. 

We have built up our stock in trade which 
stands at £4,372,000, compared with £2,894,000 
last year. This is an outstanding feature of the 
accounts, and the measure of improvement can 
be seen from the corresponding figures for 
recent years. In 1947 our stock in trade was 
as low as £927,000, and in 1949 it was still only 
£1.600,000. 

I would draw your attention to the item of 
advances to subsidiary companies, which has 
grown from £1.134,000 to £2.442,000. To ensure 
regular supplies of the goods our stores need, 
we have had to take an increasing interest in 
the actual production of the basic materials 
which enter in the manufacture of a consider- 
able range of our made-up garments. 

The yardage and the finance involved are on 
such a scale that we have had to assume the 
responsibility for the purchase of a substantial 
part of the grey cloth and its conversion into 
the finished product. Without regular supplies 
no manufacturer can produce efficiently and 
economically. The function of our subsidiaries 
has therefore become of great importance. As 
the instrument of our merchandise development 
department they are responsible for the dyeing, 
printing and finishing of the grey cloth, which 
we then allocate to our garment manufacturers. 
This pipe-line of supplies is an important service 
to them; without it their productive capacity 
could not be used to the best advantage. 


ATTRACTIVE RANGE OF GOODS 


A visit to our stores would demonstrate that 
we are presenting a range of articles attractive, 
of good quality, and inexpensive. The fruits 
of our policy of continuous upgrading can be 
seen in improved styling, design and finish, and 
beyond all doubt our goods are appealing to 
a widening section of the public. 

We set high standards of quality for our 
foodstuffs and insist that they should be made 
and packaged under the most hygienic condi- 
tions. Shortages of the raw materials tradi- 
tionally used in food manufacture have caused 
many substitutes to appear on the market, which 
vary so widely in quality that we have to 
exercise the most careful control. Our technical 
staff have an up-to-date laboratory for the 
examination of such raw materials, which are 
recommended and used only if they reach our 
standards. 

Over the whole field of the goods we offer 


to the public we set our buyers and our scientific 
and technical staff the task of maintaining strict 
quality control and, in collaboration with our 
suppliers, improving standards. We endeavour, 
with mutual benefit, to supplement by our own 
services, the technical services of our manufac- 
turers, our relations with whom are based on 
mutual] understanding and confidence.’ We value 
their efforts and are grateful for their co-opera- 
tion. It is this combined team work which 
produces and will produce a most varied range 
of merchandise at prices which will to some 
extent, mitigate the rising costs of living 


RAW MATERIAL PRICES 


The very great increase in raw material prices 
since the Korean war has created acute prob- 
lems for the manufacturer and the retailer. 
Merchandise is being sold today at prices much 
below its present replacement cost, and the 
continuous raising of price levels must inevitably 
produce customer resistance and reduce public 
demand. 

Our manufacturers have a common interest 
with us in countering this upward movement 
of prices. for in the long run, their ability to 
keep their plant running to full capacity and 
with maximum efficiency depends on the 
customer. Together we can do much to keep 
prices within reach of our public. 

Our manufacturers have invested consider- 
ably in new machinery and equipment which 
is now fully operating. This, together with the 
regular flow of production which they enjoy, 
puts them in a more favourable position. It has 
always been our joint policy to pass on to the 
public the benefits of efficient production and 
an even greater effort must now be made in this 
direction. This business lives and grows by our 
co-operation with our supplizrs in creating and 
offering the best values. That policy will retain 
for us the public goodwill built up over many 
years of trading. 

At the same time, we have to take into account 
that certain commodities have recently declined 
from their peak levels—as, for example, wool 
and rubber, and it may be that in the near 
future, we shall have to face further falls in 
a wider range of raw materials. Because of this 
uncertainty, we have thought it prudent to pro- 
vide for such an eventuality by increasing our 
stock contingency fund to £500,000. 


MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 


The war years witnessed a steady deteriora- 
tion of our properties, and the appearance of 
our stores left much to be desired. Mainten- 
ance and repairs were not possible during those 
years and redecoration and re-equipment were 
not permitted. 

It has always been our policy to keep our 
properties in good order, and to make our stores 
up to date and attractive. Therefore. as soon 
as we recovered a measure of freedom, we 
embarked on a programme of modernisation. 
The function of the stores is to provide the 
goods with the setting which displays them to 
the best advantage. We aim to make our stores 
distinctive in character and well adapted to 
their purpose through their architecture, their 
decoration, their equipment, their lighting. and 
their general layout. 

This policy of moderrfisation involves a con- 


(Continued overleaf) 
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siderable outlay. We believe it to be an excel- Ordinary dividend at the same rate as 

lent investment as the accounts before you previously 

indicate. We have already dealt with a large Despite the imposition of additional news- 

number of stores, but —" # nains to be done print rationing in October last, a further increase 

before we have brought all our stores to the in the net sales of the Sunday Pictorial has \o 

standard we have in mind be recorded. Over the whole of the year unde 
We have, for many years, pursued a con- review, the average net sale was above 5,150,000 

sistent policy of acquiring our own sites and copies weekly 

ey - = —— ge the main ADVERTISING 

are freehold 1e Original cost of our proper- 

. » r > “re * > he 
ties and their development was _ nearly The advantage of increased sales of the 
£11.000.000. They stand in our books. after 5”“"day Pictorial is also reflected in the revenue 
depreciation, at £8,342,000. It is obvious that ‘fom advertisements carried in the paper. 
their replacement value today would be greatly It is regretted that the effect of smaller size 
in excess of these figures. Whilst all other Papers has necessitated a reduction in the 

advertisement space available in the columns at 


main items of expense have risen considerably, 
the rental charges in our accounts are nominal 
as a result of this policy, and the profits we 
show benefit accordingly. 


STAFF AND WELFARE 

Modern management demands the understand- 
ing of people, no less than the technique of 
trading. A loyal and efficient staff is indispens- 
able for the successful conduct of a business. 
Management must create conditions of work 
wherein each person feels himself or herself 
a responsible member of a team, interested in 
the success of the venture. 

We give a great deal of thought to the well- 
being of our staff, and our welfare department 
directs its efforts to create for them pleasant 
and healthful conditions of work. Our 
employees now total more than 20,000, of whom 
a large number have served the company for 
many years. 

We have always laid stress on the need for 

the development of a team spirit among our 
staff, and the fruits of this are seen in the 
courtesy, competence, and helpfulness which 
characterise our sales staff in their relations 
with our customers. 
_ Moreover, the social and cultural activities, 
initiated and organised by the staff, and encour- 
aged by the company, develop this team spirit 
still further, and a common purpose is given 
to their leisure. 

Our medical department and dental services 
continue to function and, by the personal 
interest taken in each case, we are able to give 
a welcome and beneficial service. Chiropody 
treatments are available to all our staff and 
physiotherapy is being made available in increas- 
ing measure. All these activities and many 
other services are organised so that our staff 
may realise that they are part of an organisa- 
tion which is greatly concerned with their 
welfare and progress. 

1 am sure you would wish to join with me 
in expressing our appreciation of the loyalty 
and devotion of our staff. aids 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a Resolution was passed approving 
an issue of | “A” Ordinary share in 45 on a 
Capitalisation of Reserves, allotment letters in 
respect of which will be posted on July 23rd. 

[he proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 





SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS 
(1920) LTD. 


THe thirty-first annual general meeting was held 
on June 8th, 1951. In opening the meeting the 
chairman, Mr. H. G. Bartholomew, referred to 
the marketing of shares of the Anglo- Canadian 
Pulp &-+Paper Mills Limited, and disclosed 
that the company’s interest in this marketing 
was limited to a total of 24,825 shares, the 
proceeds from which, he estimated, would be 
around £260,000. The deal depended on the 
exercising of two options. The cash proceeds 
from the sale will be utilised in the general 
expansion of the business. 

In dealing with the accounts he said: 

We recommend maintenance the 





final 


ot 


the Sunday Pictorial as compared with the pre 

vious year. How long we will have to impose 
restrictions of this nature it is impossible to 
forecast. Demand for space in the paper is so 


great—recognising as it does its value as an 
advertising medium—that these limiting con- 
ditions must, we realise, be. of great incon- 


venience to our regular advertisers. 

The picture before you would certainly have 
been much less satisfactory but for the benefit 
attached to the increased revenue from sales of 
the Sunday Pictorial and advertisements. 


INVESTMENTS 


5 


All in all, cotal profit before taxation is some 


£38.400 more than in the previous year. 

The main items on the balance sheet to call 
for comment are those related to our invest- 
ments. 

Certain ot our quoted investments, including 
a trade investment, were sold during the year. 

Unquoted trade investments include our 
interest in such companies as Reveille News- 
papers Limited, West African Newspapers 
Limited, West African Graphic Company 
Limited, The Argus and Australasian Limited 
—all mewspaper publishing companies—and 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited 
—a newsprint company. 

Reveille Newspapers Limited has _ recently 
announced its maiden dividend. It has also 
announced that the current net sale of its pub- 


lication Reveille for the Week-end is now in 
excess of 2.500.000. 

The interests in West African Newspapers 
Limited, and West African Graphic Company 
Limited, are not large The first publishes 
periodicals in this country dealing with West 
African affairs and a daily paper in Lagos, 
Nigeria. 


The West African Graphic Company Limited, 
in printing and publishing a 


is now engaged 
daily paper in Accra. 

The interest in The Argus and Australasian 
Limited, was acquired last year. 

In conjunction with this interest we, in 


association with The Daily Mirror Newspapers 


Limited, formed during the year a proprietary 
company in Australia. 
In consequence of the further substantial 


increase in the price we have to pay for news- 
print we, in conjunction with other national 
newspapers, have had to raise the retail price 
of the Sunday Pictorial. The compensation to 
be found by this increase is, at the moment, 
problematical, as it will be our objective to give 
as good a value for the higher price as we have 
been giving for twopence. 

In closing this review I would again record a 
sincere “thank you™ to all those members of 
the staff who, by their consistent efforts, loyalty 
and service, have contributed so much to these 
results. 

All the resolutions on the agenda were 
approved and at the extraordinary general 
meeting that followed a resolution to adopt new 
andes of association was also approved. 

It was announced that a further extraordinary 
general meeting was to be called for the pur- 
pose of approving a resolution for the capitali- 
sation of reserves and the issue in the form of 
a bonus of three new Ordinary £1 shares, fully 
paid, for every £7 Ordinary stock held 


DU\LOP RUBBER 


RECORD PRODUCTION, SALES AND PROFITS 
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Tue fifty-second annual general meeting of t 
Dunlop Rubber Company Limited was held on 
June Ilth in London 
« Sir Clive Baillieu, K.B.E.. C.M.G., 
chairman, in the course of his speech said 
The activities and achievements of the Dunlop 
Group of Companies during the year 1950 have 
been notable in many ways. It has Geen a year 
of outstanding success in which at home and 
overseas, records in volume of production and 
in value of sales have been attained. Operating 
profits constitute a record, an outstanding con- 
tribution thereto having been made by our 
export and overseas activities. Not less than 
two-thirds of our profits came from this source. 
You wiil note that after bearing the very 
heavy burden of taxation now demanded, by 
far the largest part of the increased profits 
earned in 1950 by the Group has been placed 
to reserve either in the Parent Company or in 
the Accounts of the various subsidiaries at home 
and overseas Thus reserves are strengthened 
for future contingencies and the provision of 
the further finance required under present con- 
ditions is eased. 


RISE OF COMMODITY PRICES 


Prices of commodities rose throughout 1950. 
The rise in the sterling cost of raw materials 
was initiated by devaluation of the pound ia 
September, 1949, but was greatly accentuated by 
the uncertain political conditions prevailing 
throughout the year and by the demands for 
stock piling. 

The price of rubber during the period under 
review fluctuated between a low price of 15d. 
per pound and a high price of 68d. per pound. 
During the same period cotton prices showed 
an increase of up to 90 per cent. Such wide and 
sharp fluctuations in raw material prices create 
many problems for those who are responsible 
in a great organisation for providing its 
supplies of essential materials. The increased 
price of these materials during 1950 inevitably 
resulted in an overall increase in the selling price 
of our products. 


Notwithstanding the increasing pressure on 


the 


costs, we have always given our customers 
substantial benefits deriving from our inven- 
tories in a rising market, 


High material costs also greatly increased the 
total capital requirements of the Group. At 
the end of 1950, this was over £100 million 
compared with £73 million at the end of 1949, 
and £35 million at the end of 1939. Such high 
figures involve considerable financial risks 
which is an added reason for strengthening 
reserves out of profits. 


EXHAUSTION OF INDUSTRY’S CAPITAL 


I do not think it is yet sufficiently recognised 
that increasing taxation of industrial profits is 
exhausting the capital resources of industry. 
The more this process goes on, the more must 
industry earn higher and higher profits with 
which to pay these taxes and maintain its capital, 
plant and equipment, without which industry 
simply cannot function. This vicious spiral of 
increasing taxes, higher costs, higher prices and 


greater profits only serves to increase infla- 
tlonary pressures. 

We have not yet felt the impact of our 
rearmament. You may be assured that the 


productive resources of the Group will be fully 
geared to national requirements, both at home 
and overseas, whenever they are needed. We 
have every confidence that for the future we are 
well placed to discharge our responsibilities to 
our country, to our shareholders and employees, 
and to all those who, in ever-increasing numbers, 
are customers for Dunlop products. 
The report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER their recent rise markets have 
entered a quieter phase. Some of the bite 
appears to have gone out of the buying of 
industrial equities although prices are still 
moving up, as I forecast last week, slowly 
and cautiously. At this season it is normal 
for markets to suffer from holiday distrac- 
tions ; the significant fact is that the falling 
away of interest on the buying side has not 
prevented prices from rising. Here is the 
clearest evidence that the investor is not 
selling. He is taking the view that in present 
conditions good equity shares should be held 
—and in doing so he seems to me to be 
right. The steady stream of profit increases 
and higher dividends—accompanied by large 
allocations to reserves—is strengthening the 
case for sitting tight. 

The other side of the medal—the pressure 
of increasing capital requirements on a 


dwindling volume of savings—is seen in the - 


gilt-edged market which still seems unable 
to stage any real improvement. This week 
the annual report of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements adds its quota to the 
support in high places for a stiffer credit 
policy. Talk of even slightly dearer money 
bodes no good for gilt-edged prices. 


Unilever Dividend Surprise 


Even in these days when dividend increases 
come thick and fast the announcement by 
Lever Bros. and Unilever Limited, the soap 
and margarine combine, of a 1950 payment 
of 134 per cent., against 10 per cent., comes 
as an agreeable surprise. Sir Geoffrey 
Heyworth and his co-directors have been so 
insistent on the need for ploughing back, 
especially in times of rising prices, that the 
City optimists were prepared for no change, 
or at least for only a trifling increase. Only 
a glance at the group’s profits is needed, 
however, to see that the board’s decision is 
fully justified. Combined trading profits of 
the group rose last year from just under £32 
million to £52,200,000. In consequence, the 
increase in the dividend is consistent with the 
retention of earnings in the business on a 
massive scale. The transfer to reserve for 
replacement of fixed assets has been raised 
from £4,200,000 to £4,900,000, and another 
£2,600,000 is set aside as reserve against 
stock values. Earnings cover the 134 per 
cent. dividend by a large margin, which 
suggests that the higher rate should be com- 


fortably maintained. Lever Bros. and 
Unilever £1 Ordinary units have risen 
sharply since the profit and dividend 


announcement and are now quoted around 
57s. At this price they are yielding just 
under 4} per cent. Even allowing for the 
probability that further permanent capital 
may have to be raised to finance expanding 
business—the group has a_ considerable 
capital expenditure programme—the shares 
seem to me to be moderately valued. They 
are a “ blue chip” of the highest calibre. 


Courtaulds’ Record Profits 


In the wake of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries and Lever Bros. and Unilever Limited 
come some fatadgean oy figures from 
Courtaulds. Group profits for 1950 have 
risen from £8 million to 


just under 


£17,270,823. Consolidated net profit, after 
allowing for a much heavier taxation charge, 
has jumped from £4,207,548 to £8,221,159. 
It is not surprising against the background 
of such figures that even so conservative a 
body of men as the Courtaulds directors 
should have decided to raise the Ordinary 
dividend from 74 per cent. to 114 per cent. 
In doing so they have fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of the more cautious City prophets, 
estimates in Throgmorton Street having 
ranged as high as 124 per cent. There is 
nothing profligate about the Courtaulds dis- 
tribution. The company is _ putting 
£1,704,692, against £1,701,679, to reserve for 
increased cost of replacing fixed assets, 
another £2,600,000, against nil, is set aside as 
representing the increase in the replacement 
cost of materials consumed during the year, 
and £450,000, against nil, goes to staff pen- 
sions. If one ignores the allocation to 
reserve for fixed asset replacement, earnings 
work out at something like 50 per cent. on 
the Ordinary capital, but if one takes the 
stricter view and deducts this allocation 
against net available profits earnings still 
work out at nearly 40 per cent. There is 
one word of warning in the directors’ pre- 
liminary statement, which indicates that 
production, which was increasing during the 
early part of this year, has been restricted 
in recent months by shortages of certain raw 
materials. This is obviously a point to keep 
in mind, but on recent indications the raw 
material problem appears to have become 
rather less acute. With the dividend covered 
about 34 times Courtaulds’ £1 Ordinary 
units standing around 5ls. are offering a 
return of just under 44 per cent. To get 
perspective it is worth recalling that in 1944 
the stock traded on a 24 per cent. yield basis 
up to 60s. I see no reason why, in present 
conditions, that level should not be reached 
again once profit-taking by recent speculative 
buyers has been absorbed. 


Hawker Siddeley Bonus 


The bonus machine at the headquarters of 
the Capital Issues Committee is now working 
overtime with a vengeance. Scarcely a day 
passes without an announcement that one 
company or another has obtained official 
consent to a plan for adjusting its capital 
structure to present conditions. Why boards 
of directors should have to obtain official 
approval for such proposals any more than 
for, say, dividend decisions, is more than I 
can understand. I suppose one must be 
thankful that at last the C.I-C. is carrying 
out its unnecessary duty in this particular 
field on common-sense lines. Among the 
latest crop of scrip bonuses is a 300 per 
cent. bonus plan put forward by the Hawker 
Siddeley Group. This company is, in effect, 
writing up its Ss. Ordinary shares to the 
denomination of £1. In doing so it is 
capitalising approximately £4,300,000 of 
reserves, a modest scheme when account is 
taken of the vast capital now employed in 
the group’s expanding business. In_ the 
ordinary way the Hawker Siddeley 
announcement would have fired the market's 
imagination, even though the 5s. shares had 
recently come up from 35s. to 45s. The 
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board decided, however, to nip speculation 
in the bud by intimating in advance that they 
intended to supplement a 4} per cent. interim 
dividend now declared on the enlarged 
capital by a maximum final of 54 per cent. 
The total for the year which ends in July 
will thus be 10 per cent., or the equivalent 
of 40 per cent. on the capital at its pre-bonus 
figure. In recent years the dividend has been 
324 per cent. With the 10 per cent. rate on 
the quadrupled capital clearly indicated the 
market has been prevented from indulging 
in one of its favourite pastimes—that of 
guessing what the new dividend rate would 
be. The reaction on the Stock Exchange was 
the understandable one of snatching profits, 
the effect being to lower the price from just 
over 45s. to 42s. 3d. At this level the indi- 
cated yield is just under 5 per cenit. on a 
dividend which, assuming that earnings are 
being maintained, as they undoubtedly 
should be, during the rearmament phase, will 
be covered about five times. In my view the 
shares will present a good buying 
opportunity whenever they can be obtained 
around £2. 


A “Know-How ” Share 


It is a healthy sign that investment interest 
in the industrial equity market should now 
be spreading from, the “blue chips,” on 
which the yields are low, to shares of 
medium-sized but progressive companies 
offering more generous returns and in many 
instances more scope for capital apprecia- 
tion. Among the industrials in this category 
I would place the 5s. Ordinary shares of 
Platers and Stampers. This company is a 
subsidiary of Ekco Products, of Chicago, 
who are the largest American manufacturers 
of small kitchen utensils and who own nearly 
70 per cent. of Platers and Stampers’ capital. 
In this country Platers and Stampers are the 
largest concern making small kitchen utensils 
and -have modern, highly mechanised works 
at Burnley, Derby and Blackburn. Pressure 
cookers are sold under such well-known 
trade names as Prestige and Ekcomatic, and 
the range of products includes special 
kitchen knives, strainers, sifters, etc. The 
company also controls Champion (Scissors), 
the largest scissors makers in Great Britain. 
It is an indication of the competitive strength 
of the British concern that exports to dollar 
countries were four times as large last year 
as in 1949. As to earnings, these have risen 
from 72 per cent. in 1948 to 105 per cent. in 
1950 and the dividend has been stepped up 
from 35 per cent. to 40 per cent. Recently 
the company has bought an additional fac- 
tory, and in his annual review in March the 
chairman expressed his optimism concerning 
the company’s future. The 5s. shares are now 
around 37s. 3d., yielding just under 54 per 
cent. on a dividend which is amply covered 
by earnings. In view of the expansion 
possibilities the shares should prove a pro- 
gressive industrial holding. 
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Sin. x 96in., 10in. at top 
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Money back guarantee. 
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appearance of this advertisement fathematics at Oxf 


etc. Write Box 215c. 
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THIS CHARMING 


AFTERNOON 


in OUT-SIZE only 
Tailored on slim 
foundations to give 
grace and charm 
to the well-deyel- 
oped figure. In 
rich SATIN BACK 
Art Silk Maro- 
cain. 


47'6 


Packing & 
Post 1/- 
extra, 
54in. & 56in. hips 
similar but with 
Pockets instead of 

pleats. 
Colours: Black, 
Powder Blue, 


Brown, Dove-Grey and Wine. 
Write for Catalogue of Outsize Frocks. * 


PONDS OF ANDOVER LTD 


\ Dpt.SI, 70-81,High St.,Andover,Hants. 
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THE WORLD’s 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


& “FOR BOOKS: 


Stock of over 


3 million 
volumes 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 


every subject 


We BUY Books, too 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing and all other makes, 


Subscriptions taken for British and 


Overseas Magazines, 


119-125 


CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats) 
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